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[From an article in this issue] 


AMELIA E. MORISON 
_ BOSTON, JANUARY 29, 1925 


not Convention 
_X A Mother Must be Patient 


1 A Mother Mist Love Her Job’ 
Eight Hours a Day 
V A Mother Must be Temperate 


11 A Mother Must Create a Home 
IX A Mother Must Rule Her Life by Conviction 


til A Mother Should be Her Child’s Ideal 
IV A Mother Must Expect to Work More than 
VI A Mother Must be Religious 


vil A Mother’s Place is in the Home 
vill A Mother Must Love Wisely 
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The Decalogue of Motherhood - 
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Of “Federated” Religion 


EK HAVE READ the prize essay in the Con- 

gregationalist’s competition written by E. 
Tallmadge Root on the question, Can Fundamental- 
ists and Liberals work together harmoniously. and 
effectively? 

Mr. Root is secretary of the Massachusetts Fed- 
eration of Churches, and his answer is naturally 
affirmative. He gives what he considers proofs 
from his experience in his own office. We are not 
at all persuaded. We are still turning over the 
old familiar question of Amos, “Can two walk to- 
gether except they be agreed?” There is much 
‘more to this ancient inquiry, which has always re- 
ceived a negative answer, than certain of our fer- 
vent, aspiring, and sentimental Christians believe. 


As we have understood Amos, he was right in 
. expecting “No” for an answer. People in the 
churches, as in every other institution, walk to- 
gether only in the matters in which they are at 
one; or if they walk together otherwise, it is be- 
cause in so doing they eliminate from their con- 
versation and purpose the things about which they 
disagree. And that is exactly all we may now ex- 
pect from church federation and church union 
enterprises. When a Fundamentalist and a Lib- 
eral walk together, they do so not as Fundamen- 
talist and Liberal, but as brethren who have agreed 
to dismiss from their intercourse and co-operation 
the things in which they are at variance. In other 
words, they emasculate their minds and hearts 
and wills of the things which have not only sepa- 
rated them but also distinguished them. The re- 
sult of this silent agreement to exclude what they 
had considered vital and essential is an addition 
of pleasantness and sweetness, and we wish we 
might say it also meant more light and power. 
But of course it means nothing of the kind. 
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We have witnessed for many years local and 
federal associations and councils, and the net re- 
sult has been, on the positive side, better feeling 
among differing communions and a will to be de- 
cent and fair in the field of free competition of 
religious ideas and practices, and, on the negative 
side, a paring down of the business of the prophet, 
the scholar, and the spiritual revolutionist until 
these major factors in religion and civilization seem 
almost entirely whittled away. 

To every cheering item in the basis of working 
together cited by Mr. Root, such as Christian char- 
acter, the unselfish personality of the pastor, a 
united purpose to bring in the kingdom of God, 
the social application of the Gospel, the idea of the 
brotherhood of man, the unifying factor of the 
hymn-book in worship, agreement in doctrine as a 
result of learning to do the will of God, and keep- 
ing the open mind, we give a heart’s ready response, 
a mind’s partial assent. 
it is fine. But it is too simple, it is too easy. It 
means the reduction of every one of us to the stand- 
ard pattern of a wooden good-willer, and the re- 
pression of all the distinctive qualities of a pre- 
cious individuality. 


God made us not only for reasonable agreement 
but also for real difference and disagreement. He 
did not expect that we should merely acquiesce in 
some federated program that would make us at 
last only religious morons. He expected that we 
would think, create, strive, and master, each ac- 
cording to our ability, in a field of human service. 
Great numbers of people massed in agreement do 
not create. They obey. Obey whom? They do 
not produce and they never will produce great 
works for the world. 

The chosen leaders do the great work. The in- 
side truth is that a federation is the organized re- 
sult of the leader’s idea to get certain things 
accomplished. He likes to round up a great con- 
course for his schemes. He is careful to eschew 
anything that will impair the utmost harmony in 
the proceedings, and to that end he fixes his pro- 
gram and his speakers so that there will surely be 
no offense. He prefers quietness and vagueness 
to boldness and definiteness. These things he de- 
sires, out of his genius for organization, in order 
that his own ideas may come to realization. 

And what does come? We have yet to see any 
great movement come out of a federated hetero- 
geneous body. We have yet to see a truly distin- 
guished figure of modern Christendom take with 
primary seriousness the objectives that such a fed- 
erated organization proposes. The great minds 
must work by themselves for humanity and the 
kingdom of God. They cannot live in an atmos- 
phere where the best is silenced if not suffocated 
for the sake of the mediocre and the possible-for- 
the-present. 

Besides all this, we ought to know that the real 
survival values in the spiritual realm no less than 
in the physical realm come not of herding the com- 
monplace but in creating the best, not in manipulat- 
ing a mob but in educating the genius of the in- 
dividual. Our own country is old enough to prove 
by many eminent examples that the real power of 


It all sounds fine, and — 
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a society is in great leaders, each doing his own 
work as he was bound to do it, that is, in his own 
way, with always a social objective, namely, the 
common welfare and the common progress. There 
is no such thing as unsocial individualism in any 
great individual; and there is no such thing as a 
society created and sustained purely or even mainly 
by its own united effort. 


We think of the great men in any period, in 
either state or church, or in the other learned fields, 
and not one of them was imbued with a federated 
ambition, but rather with the great personal ambi- 
tion to find something to say and do according to 
his talent and opportunity, and suited to the need 
of his time, and to do it with his might, trusting 
the natural order of the world to accept and appro- 
priate the good that he had achieved. 

Right at this point, we say with emphasis that 
when the individual has made such a contribution, 


the place for the federation and the council is jus-. 


tified. If this man’s work can be put over by an 
organization and its beneficence taken into the 
thousands of congregations and the community as 
a whole, very well. But how much that is really 
vital and important has thus far been so distrib- 
uted to all the people? 

A man who is in church federation work, Ross 
W. Sanderson, says, in the Survey, “Even the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, naively referred to 
as a ‘super-church,’ is only an aspiration, a first 
weak, awkward gesture on the part of a spirit of 
Protestant unity which has but recently come to 
birth. Give it four hundred years to offset the last 
four centuries, and it may somewhat restore the 
ecclesiastical balance. 
eral Council is a noble indication of the integrat- 
ing tendency of Protestantism; as a functioning 
organization, except in a few fields, does it now 
amount to much more than a label?” 

Mr. Sanderson is that rare person, a religious 
leader with a scientific training. He knows the 
difference between hard facts and pious wishes. 
Facts win. He understands that. He asks what 
we have often asked, Can a Fundamentalist secre- 
tary of a church federation serve all the churches? 


_ Again, Can a narrow sectarian lead a co-operative 


movement? Can aman in such a place be at once 
a*representative agent and a prophetic spirit? 
Dare he, a secretary, speak out in a community 
which insists upon “defending the Scriptures’? 
Must he be an intellectual mugwump? 


For the present, Mr. Sanderson says, only so- 
called evangelical churches can federate, except in 
Boston. And even in Boston, how much that may 
fairly be called major Christianity is promoted by 
the exceedingly open-doored policy of the city Fed- 
eration? It leaves untouched a great many tremen- 
dous issues, and it moves very carefully in the good 
works it does attempt lest it offend some of the 
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As an aspiration, the Fed-— 
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more “conservative” brethren. There is “walking 
together,” but there is a good deal of gentle repres- 
sion in the procession. This restraint by no means - 
continues when the constituents of the federation 
return each to his own deepest, strongest, and best 
self and purpose. 

It is true in local federations and in the Federal 
Council that Christianity is much devoted to “neg- 
ative, prohibitive morality.” Protestantism in its 
interdenominational aspects is by many minds re- 
garded as an agent of restriction. Mr. Sanderson 
asks, “Do we want Protestantism to be known for 
its austerity, and surrender to the Roman Cath- 
olic Church a proper appreciation of the abundant 
life and its appeal to the human heart?” Rome, it 
will be observed, is a mighty power for good, and 
not merely a power against evil, because she is 
agreed within herself, and all her faithful folk 
“walk together.” There is no other reason for her 
greatness. ; 

Iederations now ask for greater publicity. For 
what purpose? The fact is that publicity about 
nothing of particular worth is a weariness to the 
Christian and a nuisance to the city editor. To co- 
operate and brag about matters of secondary im- 
portance makes a stale disappointment. When the 
federated churches get to a really important con- 
troversial issue, what happens? They usually stop 
Short, never to go again on that important issue, 
nor on any other issue that is important. Where, 
we ask, do Fundamentalists and Liberals work to- 
gether in those things that make a difference in 
the world? Where, indeed, do even Fundamen- 
talist and Fundamentalist work together, or so- 
called Liberal and Liberal in the evangelical 
churches? 


We have been striving in THe ReersTer to get 
Protestantism alive to the fact that it is yet to be 
truly Protestant, that its members must be free, ab- 
solutely free to think out their great faith and their 
mighty works. But the churches of Protestantism 
will not stand for it. They are as Romanish as 
Rome, except a mere handful of churches. Being 
ruled by such churches, when a federation comes, 
it comes on a basis of ecclesiastical authority. No 
one but he who accepts or is silent about ancient 
creeds, from the magic and superstition of the 
virgin birth to that of the carnal second coming, 
can enter and live in a federation. It is true the 
country over. There is no real freedom, no high 
power here; discretion that chooses to say noth- 
ing is not a cardinal principle in prophesying and 
co-operating for the kingdom of God. 

._Everybody knows that the brave voice of a free, 


‘honest, modern prophet would smash, in one as- 


sembly, the hardiest federation. 

It is not becoming to full-grown men to rejoice 
in the parochial minor interests which make 
glad the heart of sheltered saints who know 
nothing at all about the cry of the world for de- 
liverance and progress. Surely the time is at hand 
when we can do the greater works that Jesus said 
we would do. 


A Move for Peace in the Balkans 


, 


Negotiations for better understanding begun 


Sorra, January 5. 


HE WORLD WAR began in the Bal- 

kans. The great powers, each playing 
its own game in that troubled area, match- 
ing one crippled little state against an- 
other, have kept the peninsula in destruc- 
tive turmoil for generations. “The Bal- 
kans for the Balkan peoples,” is the in- 
spiring motto of new negotiations among 
the Balkan states, begun as the year 1924 
was drawing to a close. The existing 
Balkan frontiers present the spectacle of 
states on three sides enlarged partly at 
the expense of the fourth state, Bulgaria, 
reduced in size, though not in population, 
by losses of territory of vital importance 
to it. The fact that the population of 
‘this state is not reduced as well as the 
area, is an illuminating reflection on the 
sort of peace that was signed at Neuilly. 
The population of Bulgaria has not been 
reduced because fresh waves of refugees 
continue to sweep in by the thousands 
from territory now accorded to Roumania, 
to Jugoslavia, to Greece. 


IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN EXPECTED 
that under these conditions, resentment 
among the Bulgarian people against the 
spirit that dominated the decrees of 
Neuilly would present a serious problem 
to the powers enriched at Bulgaria’s ex- 
pense, to the ambassadors’ conference at 
Paris, to the various agencies of the 
League of Nations, especially those having 
to do with the rights of suppressed mi- 
norities. For there are Bulgarian mi- 
norities in Greece, in Jugoslavia, in Rou- 
mania. The denial of the existence of 
such minorities by all three states is one 
of the psychological features of the situa- 
tion especially difficult to deal with. 

At its fifth annual meeting last sum- 
mer, the League of Nations took a forward 
step in this area of discontent, and con- 
sequently of danger to the peace of the 
world, by obtaining the signatures of Bul- 
garia and Greece to an identical protocol 
for the treatment of minorities. This 
protocol was regarded by so eminent an 
-authority as Sir Gilbert Murray as a 
precedent for similar agreements between 
Bulgaria, on the one hand, and Jugoslavia, 
sometimes called “Greater Serbia,’ and 
Roumania on the other hand. f 
- But the precedent of the Greco-Bulga- 
rian protocol for the safeguarding of the 
rights of minorities has resulted in quicker 
and more direct action by some of the 
Balkan states, without the. intervention 
of the great powers, friendly or unfriendly. 
As the year was drawing to a close, the 
initial overt action came from the resent- 
ful state, Bulgaria, as the state best qual- 
ified to propose a better state of feeling 
in the Balkans. It was recently an- 
nounced at Sofia that for the first time 
since the Great War, the person highest 
in the Bulgarian government, Premier 
Alexander Tsankoff, would make a tour 
of the two Balkan capitals nearest to 
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Sofia, beginning with Belgrade and end- 
ing with Bucharest, the Roumanian cap- 
ital. It was well understood that Premier 
Tsankoff was going to both capitals in 
his official capacity, and with the welcom- 
ing approval of both Jugoslavia and Rou- 
mania. : 

At Belgrade, Mr. Tsankoff had confer- 
ences with both Premier Pashitch and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs Nintchitch. 
What took place in detail at these con- 
sultations may not be known for some 


Keystone Photograph 


WHO CAN EQUAL HIM? 


George F. Torrey of Rockland, Mass., 
has attended church every Sunday with- 
out a single absence since March of 


1875. He is a Congregationalist, and 

his co-worshipers count the intervening 

weeks with anticipation of a congrat- 
ulatory occasion 


time, if ever, but my information is that 


earnestly desires to cultivate friendly re- 
‘lations with all nations, and especially 
with Bulgaria. This was a long step in 
advance of any previous declaration of 
pacific purpose toward Bulgaria by the 
Serbian neighbor. 

Despite one or two minor untoward in- 
cidents, Tsankoff’s visit to the Serbian 
capital was a complete success in that for 
the first time since the opening of the 
Great War, it was a harmonious event. 
It is a truism that before two nations can 
negotiate, they must be on speaking terms. 
Premiers Pashitch and Tsankoff were pro- 
nouncedly on speaking terms during the 
latter’s brief stay in Belgrade. As Mr. 
.Tsankoff said in a statement to the Asso- 
ciated Press on the day of his return here, 
he had attained his purpose of “getting 
acquainted” with the men of state in the 
neighboring capital. 

The warmth with which Mr. Tsankoff 
Was received in Bucharest served as fresh 
evidence of the writer’s previous conten- 
tion that, whatever errors Roumania may 
be guilty of in its internal administration, 
it shows a high order of intelligence in 
its international relations. 
such problems as the Bolshevik agitation 
in Roumania and the Bolshevik menace 
on its frontiers may have affected the at- 
titude of the Roumanian ministers of 
state toward the visitor from Sofia. But 
the reception accorded to Mr. Tsankoff 
by the premier, the minister of foreign 


affairs, the accomplished Mr. Duka, and - 


by King Ferdinand himself, seemed more 
like the treatment of an ally than the 
treatment accorded to a disgraced neigh- 
bor. Through Mr. Tsankoff, both Bulgaria 


and Jugoslavia were given to understand - 


that Roumania was in hearty accord with 
the visitor’s motto, “The Balkans for the 
Balkan peoples.” On his return to Sofia, 
Premier Tsankoff did not hesitate to 
speak in highest terms of the responsive- 
ness shown him by the Roumanian goy- 
ernment and sovereign. 


ANY DIRECT, SPECIFIC RESULTS 


every question over which Bulgarian and from this first interchange of ideas among 


Serbian interests clash was discussed 
frankly, fully, and, for the first time in 
recent Balkan history, in a friendly spirit 
on both sides. The questions discussed 
behind closed doors included the thorny 
Macedonian question. Pronouncements by 
the opposition press at Belgrade brought 
out the conviction that no Bulgarian 
statesman could possibly discuss either 
the Macedonian question or any other 
question concerning Serbia in any spirit 
but that of resentful prejudice. To the 
credit of the Pashitch government be it 
said that, through its organ, Samouprava, 
it rebuked such a spirit of chauvinistic 
Serbianism and entreated the Serbian na- 
tion to give the neighbor credit for the 
desire to act in a neighborly way. The 
government at Belgrade took pains to lay 
emphasis upon its contention that it 


the three Balkan states? Not in the sense 


that any protocol has been drawn up or- 


even the basis of an agreement reached. 
But the significance of the event to the 
cause of universal peace lies in the fact 
that the ice in an important international 
situation has been broken. Conversations 
have been definitely resumed between the 
chiefs of states hitherto regarded as rad- 
ically and definitely at odds. Now that 
these chiefs of states have talked frankly 
and honestly together, mutual interests 
have been emphasized and mutual resent- 
ments put into the background. That is 
something gained in the interests of peace 


in the troubled area where so many wars _ 


have begun and so many disasters for the 
race have been recorded. Friends of 
“peace have solid ground to expect good 
news from the Balkans in the fu : 
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Of course, 


“ E SHALL PURSUE our attacks on 

Almighty God in due time and in an 
appropriate manner: we shall subdue 
Him in his Empyrean: we shall fight 
him wherever he hides.” ; 

Doubtless more than one reader of THE 
ReEGIsteR shuddered when his eye fell on 
these—to him—blasphemous words sent 
forth from Moscow by Gregory Zinovieff, 
Chairman of the Third International Ex- 
ecutive Committee, in a statement given 
wide currency through the Associated 
Press. 

The particular occasion for this utter- 
ance was the Christmas festivities partic- 
ipated in by so many thousands of Rus- 
sians, many of them persons who were 
supposed, by the leaders of the Commu- 
nistic party, to be “forever emancipated 
from the mummeries and superstitions of 
the Church.” 

That they were not thus “emancipated” 
‘was shown most plainly by the hearty 
way in which they, with the old believers, 
entered into the spirit of the celebration, 
and gave loyalty to the time-honored ob- 
servances of the Church. 

“T have been informed,’ Zinovieff goes 
on to say, “that not only the young Com- 
munists but boy scouts are mocking 
people who are religious. I have also 
been told that groups of boy scouts have 
even imprisoned whole congregations in 
church while they were worshiping. This 
is a mistake. Our campaign against God 
and religion must be carried out only in 
a pedagogic way, not by violence or force.” 

Those last words are significant. We 
must. not fail to give them due weight in 


our consideration of what is going on. 


religiously in Russia to-day. They help 
to confirm the fact that whatever may 
be the private feelings of those new in 
authority, the Soviet Government itself 
frowns upon anything like religious per- 
secution, and accords full toleration to 
all sects and religions. I think there can 
be no doubt of this, even though here and 
there, as in the case of these lawless 
youths, certain acts seem to point to the 
contrary. I think there can be no doubt, 
either, that much of what appears to us 
to be antireligious is really anticlerical. 
When, therefore, we hear that in Russia 
there is a triumph of atheism, we need to 
take that statement not simply with the 
proverbial grain of salt, but with a dozen 
or more such grains. 

What does an intelligent man, such as 
Zinovieff, really mean by such an absurd 
and irreverent statement as “We shall 
pursue our attacks on Almighty * God”? 
That question cannot be answered with- 
out a large and detailed knowledge of 
how Christianity came into Russia, what 
it has meant to the people generally, the 
way it has been interpreted by priests 
and ecclesiastics, and what the Chureh 
(meaning, of course, just one Church, viz., 
the Orthodox Greek Catholic Church) has 
_been as an organization since the days of 
Peter the Great. 

_ We all know that the Slav got his reli- 


THOMAS VAN NESS 


There is much interest in the real 
truth about the present terrific on- 
slaughts on religion in Russia. Mr. 
Van Ness has given, on our invitation, 
the following article which shows how 
confusion has got into the minds of 
people. What is published in the 
daily papers as violent propaganda 
against religion is, in fact, chiefly the 
misdirected reprisal of those who are 
bitter against the long and awful 
crimes of the old Church. Religion 
and the church are not always one, 
not even in America! 


gion from Constantinople. Somewhere in 
the tenth century, the Greek mission- 
aries penetrated northward, and “con- 
verted” the pagans of the steppes and 
the river-lands. Vladimir ordered all his 
people at Kieff to be baptized in the Dnie- 
per. They obeyed, but when they came 
forth from the waters, though they may 
have been called Christians, their think- 
ing and general beliefs had changed very 
little. For hundreds of years since, the 
Church has been a foreign organization, 
foreign in its creeds, its forms, its litur- 
gies, its methods of presenting truth; for- 
eign in its very structure, a something 
superimposed upon the people, much as 
the Roman Catholic form of religion was 
superimposed upon the Scotch, or the 
Danes, or the Swedes, and bound, as in 
the case of those now Protestant peoples, 
to be mightily modified, if left to itself, 
or possibly to give way altogether to new 
forms. 

The Greek Church inherited 
Christianized the philosophy of Plato and 
other Attic thinkers. It was subtle: it 
delighted in such niceties of definition as 
“of the same substance,” and “of like 
substance.” In this respect, it failed to 
reflect the simple, direct, almost child- 
like mind of the Slav. How, then, could 
it ever have a real hold upon religious 
thinking in Russia? It never would have 
had the hold it has had as an organiza- 
tion without the powerful help of the 
Czars. On that side it has become, since 
Peter the Great’s reign, truly a part of 
the autocracy. A church whose interests 
were identical with the State could not 
be the representative of God. Nihilism 
therefore, struck at the Church as well as 
at the Government. It struck at the 
very foundations of religion, struck at 
the social order, familiarized the people 
with unbelief, and thus “made war on 
God, government, and civilization as the 
enemies of the human race.” 

On God? No, not on God as we here 
in America conceive of the Eternal Spirit 
that moves and works through all things, 
but war on that conception of Deity com- 
monly held, taught, and fostered by 
nearly all the teachers, priests, and ec- 
clesiastics of the Orthodox Greek Church, 
a conception the counterpart of that of 
the Ozar with a court of irresponsible 
agents whose acts never could be con- 


and 


God Gets Blame Belonging to Russian‘Church 


Clearing up the causes of Soviets’ blasphemous assaults 


fidently predicted in advance. Read tracts 
and extracts of sermons (or more prop- 
erly ‘admonitions’) given by members 
of the Black Clergy, and what do you 
find? Certainly no words that can be in- 
terpreted as showing a Deity of mercy 
and beneficence, a God of love, a Father 
to the fatherless, a strength to the needy, 
a sure defense in time of trouble—No; 


‘nor will you find in any of the church 


mosaics (at least so far as I have seen 
them) any suggestion of a God who cares 
for all men. Rather do you find a stern 
and terrible Judge, a King of kings and 
Lord of lords who reigns in awful maj- 
esty far beyond the haunts and homes of 
men,—‘‘in the Empyrean—the highest 
blue,” as Zinovieff phrases it. What pity 
has he, there, for struggling men and 
women? What prayers, tears, and en- 
treaties can touch him there? 

In “The Story of an African Farm,” 
so widely read a quarter of a century 
ago, Olive Schreiner depicts a revival 
meeting of the older type. The preacher 
paints the sins of the first parents, the 
fall from grace, the condemnation of the 
whole human race, the terrible wrath 


.and anger of Jehovah, the consignment of 


sinners to hell-fire where there is weep- 
ing and gnashing of teeth. Then comes 
Jesus Christ, who offers himself as an 
atonement, and through his blood and 
death saves from torture all those who 
“believe in him.” 

On the way home from the revival meet- 
ing, a small boy who has been present 
and had his feelings stirred to the ut- 
most, walks along silently for some time, 
then violently exclaims to his elderly 
companion, “I love Jesus Christ, but J 
hate God.” Zinovieff and his companions 
are like the small boy at the revival meet- 
ing; and yet they have much more to 
stir their indignation than did Olive 
Schreiner, for consider what crimes have 
been committed by the autocracy in the 
name of “the God of Russia.” Recall 
the worst days of the Inquisition’s terror 
in Spain, and you have a parallel to 
what the Orthodox Greek Church under 
M. Pobiedonostzoff and his successor was 


‘in the days of Alexander III. 


Those who have read THE RectsTer for 
years may recall my letters, published in 
1899-1900, when I recounted my inter- 
yiews with Molokani in the trans-Caucasus 
country, where I had gone to put myself 
in connection with our exiled brethren. 
They will remember the persecutions, the 
physical sufferings, I wrote about when 
it was made illegal by Pobiedonostzoff for 
such dissenters to hold religious meetings. 
This “black shadow behind the throne,” 
as the Procurator General was called, did 
more ito turn the masses against the 
Church than did all the Nihilists put to- 
gether. Where can one find more scathing 
denunciations of the clergy and of the 
ecclesiastical policy pursued by the State 
than in the writings of Count Tolstoy? 
Where more bitter invective against its 
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superstitions, its want of progress? Not 
only Tolstoy but many others of the intel- 
ligentsia had contempt for the Church 
and for its leaders. They recognized 
the fact that in the hands of such men 
at Deviatkoffsky (successor to Pobiedonost- 
zoff), narrow, vindictive, piously cruel, 
and stubbornly uncompromising, the 
Church had become a huge machine to 
oppress, to persecute, and to stamp out 
ruthlessly any and every kind of dissent 
as well as every attempt at reform. 
The Church had become also a vast 
commercial organization. It owned 
houses, lands, apartments, hotels, in Mos- 


cow and St. Petersburg (Leningrad) of 


great value, and bringing in large rev- 
enues; it drew heavily on the Imperial 
Treasury; it possessed incredible wealth 
in the form of monasteries, convents, 
jewels, sacred vessels, gold, silver, cele- 
brated shrines, and the miscellaneous 
treasures of pious benefactors. This 
wealth was exempt from taxation, from 
all the laws governing other property. 
It was used not for the benefit of the 
people, but for the perpetuation and 
glory of the Orthodox Church. 

I have never seen such splendor and 
magnificence as that in Leningrad at St. 
Isaacs, in Moscow at the Church of Our 
Saviour, at the Uspenski Sobor (Kremlin), 
and in the Patriarchal Treasury, and at 
the end of the Nevski Prospect (Lenin- 
grad), in the ecclesiastical rooms of the 
St. Alexander Nevski Monastery. No won- 
der all this wealth and splendor excited 
the cupidity of the wretched crowds, once 
the Revolution had been successful; no 
wonder it was said by the Soviet Goy- 
ernment to belong not to the clergy, but 
to the whole mass of Russian people. 

It must not be forgotten that every- 
where throughout the land, outside the 
established church, there were bodies of 
believers banded together by simple forms 
or Christian beliefs, dissenting sects if 
I may call them so. These religious 
bodies aimed ‘to translate Christian- 
ity into simple terms and into brotherly 
actions. I do not know whether the 
official figures of their numbers can 


be relied upon or not, but I think it safe- 


to say that there were several millions 
of Stundists, Molokani, Doukhobors, Old 
Believers, etc., not counting the thousands 
unclassified, during the time of the late 
Czar. 
donostzoff waged bitter war, on the 
ground that Russia could only be strong 
by having. one church, one army, and 
one State, or head, the Cgar. It was 
largely because of the Procurator Gen- 
eral’s hatred of dissent and democracy 
and his method of using the officials of 
the Church as though they were police 
agents, that there was created in the 
minds of working men and peasants an 
equal hatred for the Orthodox Church. 
These, with the intelligent classes, be- 
came in their turn enemies to the insti- 
tuted Church, and rejoiced in its down- 
fall when, with the abdication of the 
Czar, its power to harm and to persecute 
ended. 

Mr. Fischer of the New York Evening 
Post is right, I think, when he says that 


It was against these that Pobie-. 
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any leading Communist in Soviet Russia 
will tell you that 


“aphatever measures the Soviet Gov- 
ernment has undertaken in the re- 
cent past against the church digni- 
taries were aimed against them not 
because of their religious affiliations 
but rather because of their political 
views and the translation of these 
into actions calculated to harm the 
existing government.” -s 


Whether rightly or wrongly, the leaders 
at Moscow feel that the adherents of 
Czarism (and there are still many such) 
have in the Orthodox Church their most 
effective weapon against the third Inter- 
nationale; hence it is that they wish “to 
stamp out this serpent head,” as a cer- 
tain Commissar expresses it. Possibly 
Queen Elizabeth and her cabinet in the 
sixteenth century went too far in their 
fear of the Roman Catholic Church as 
an instrument to overthrow Protestantism 
and the Tudor Government. Perhaps 
many English Roman Catholics sided with 
their Queen and against the foreign 
(Spanish) intrigues to place upon the 
throne “an obedient son of the Church.” 
Be that as it may, there was distrust 
and hatred of Catholic clergy. So in 
Russia, in the twentieth century, there 
still exists a terrible fear that in some 
way foreign intrigue, with the help of 
the Orthodox clergy, may start a new 
agitation or revolution against the Soviet 
Government., Hence every form of ridi- 
cule, of cartoon, of blasphemous poster, 
of atheistic pamphlet is used to counter- 
act the religious influence of the Church, 
and almost every form of oppression is 
used to defame the priesthood, to show 
up the acts of “traitors,” to reveal the 
commercialism of the Church and to make 
plain its oppression, so as to lessen its 
still potential political influence. 

It is a sad day for Russia. But it is 
a day to be followed soon, I hope, by 
brighter and freer days. 

I suspect from all I learned this sum- 
mer while in Polish Russia that the worst 
of the opposition against the Orthodox 
Church comes from the Jews, who are in 
power. If so, I do not wonder. What 
cruelty and crimes have been committed 
against defenseless Jews in the old days, 
and that, too, in the name of Christ! The 
very name of Christ to many of them is 
a name that brings yividly to mind loot- 
ings and beatings, robbery and destruc- 
tion, and acts worse, much worse, that 
the human soul can never forget nor for- 
give. It will be a long time before the 
Jew can judge the Church judicially or 
see in it anything but a weapon of the 
greatest oppression and cruelty. Mean- 
while, we can only hope that such reforms 
as are needed may come from within the 
Church itself—reforms in creeds, litur- 
gies, and statements of faith, as well as 
in methods of administration. 

There are hopeful indications of such 
reforms. The attempt to form “the Living 
Church” is one such indication. Bishop 
Edgar Blake of the Methodist Church 
commends this new movement enthusiasti- 
cally. So, too, does so keen a mind as 


that of Dr. Lewis Oliver Hartman, Editor ~ 
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of Zion’s Herald. Others equally worthy 


_of confidence see in it only another at- 


tempt of the Soviets to divide the Greek 
Orthodox Church, or the desire of ambi- 
tious priests like Vedensky to figure in 
the publie eye and gain position. Be that 
as it may, Moscow has rarely seen a more 
brilliant ecclesiastical assembly than that 
which assembled in the Cathedral of Our 
Saviour on an April Sunday in 1923. 
Nearly five hundred archbishops, bishops, 


metropolitan monks, priests, and laymen 


were present, not counting the thousands 
of spectators who stood suffocatingly close 
together and listened with approval. 
These represented what Rey. Dr. Hart- 
man calls the leaders of the new Russian 
Church—“those with clearer vision of the 
meaning of the Cross of Christ—under- 
standing the principles of the kingdom of 
God.” 

Prejudice, and ignorance perhaps, will 
look askance at this new movement. It 
may be that designing persons will try to 
use the machinery for special ends, and 
that controversy will soon turn friends 
into enemies. It was so in the first days 
of the Reformation, nevertheless under 
all the apparent failure there is growth, 
the liberation of the human soul. Tolstoy, 
you remember, turned to the peasants. In 
them he discovered humility, kindness of 
heart, true piety, the spirit of Jesus 
Christ. We too must turn our eyes to the 
peasants if we wish to discover hopeful 
signs. They, as sectarians, are growing 
in numbers; they are fashioning, even 
though loosely, organizations more in har- 
mony with the Slav temperament. In 
and through those loosely-held congrega- 
tions, there is coming self-expression, reli- 
gious self-expression. The Communists 
may talk in bombastic and irreverent 
fashion; so-called “infidels” may scoff at 
the truths of religion; irrepressible and 


- lawless youths may vaunt their disbelief 


and jeer at old-fashioned people who still 
believe in God; but in spite of all this, 
like the firm tones of the Pilgrim’s song 
in Tannhauser, heard above the wails and 
shrieks of the Venusberg demons, there 
is the growing chorus of faith. Russia is 
formulating a religion that accords with 
the Slavic mind and ideal. Tens of mil- 
lions of peasants are marching onward; 
marching on to the dawn of a better day. 
Jesus of Nazareth, not Ivan the Terrible, 
will yet triumph. 


There is altogether too much material- 
ism in our schools and colleges. The pub- 
lic documents and the private reports of 
many professors are harmful. The talks 
which many professors give, sneeringly 
referring to the spiritual forces of life, are 
very harmful. This materialistic trend is 
distinctly dangerous, and eyery college 
graduate should use his influence to stop 
it and check it. Those who are actively 
interested in alumni associations should 
at once bring this question to the front. 
Members of boards of trustees have ¢ 


; 
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HEARS so often to-day that the 
legitimate task of the parent, disre 
garded or unsuccessfully discharged, has 
become the obligation of the schools and 
reformatories, that I have been moved to 
make a careful study of the situation to 
discover, if possible, wherein lies the can- 
ker and the cure. In order to clarify and 
correlate for myself certain somewhat neb- 
ulous ideas in regard to the solution of 
the problem which confronts every 
mother who is trying to be wisley respon- 
sible for the moral and physical life of 


- her children, I have here classified my 


thoughts in ten groups, which I have 
called “The Decalogue of Motherhood,” 
and I hope thus to formulate the princi- 
ples- which may become my inspiration 
and guide and possibly help other mothers 


_ as well. 


There are no “Thou shalt nots.” Each 
law is constructive, and if I find the prag- 
matist’s reward I shall be content. It is 
difficult to decide which law deserves 
first place, as each of the ten is of equal 
importance; but since I must begin some- 
where, I shall choose for the first one 
that may sound none too dignified,— 

1. A MOTHER MUST LOVE JOB. 

There is no keener observer or analyst 
than a child. When he sees that his 
mother finds more pleasure in going out 
to improve or divert herself than in stay- 
ing at home to give him his bath or his 
supper, or to enjoy an hour of play with 
him, he will inevitably realize very early 
in life that what happens te him is not 
of supreme importance to his mother. If 
she is to win his affection and loyalty, 
he must be made to feel her devotion 
from his first conscious hours. Each 
mother of us knows the type of self- 
sacrifice necessary to gain a child’s con- 
fidence, affection, and respect, and no one 
who has made the sacrifice wisely has 
failed to win the desired reward. “Upon 
such sacrifices the gods themselves throw 
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2. A MOTHER MUST CREATE A HOME. 


“Tf children are the anchors that hold 
a mother to life,” may not the home be 
the child a port and a happy haven 
in all weathers and seasons? There he 
will go instinctively for understanding, 
and sympathy, and there he 
find intelligent answers to his ques- 
and stimulation of latent ideals 
h the conversation of his elders. 


AMELIA E. MORISON 


On a recent Sunday, the service of 
worship in the First Unitarian 
Church, Milwaukee, Wis., was con- 
ducted in every part. by the members 
of the Women’s Alliance of the con- 
gregation. Mrs. George A. Morison 
delivered the accompanying address 
on that occasion. 


3. A MOTHER SHOULD BE HER CHILD’S 
IDEAL. 

We all know how important it is to 
have a pattern to consult if we are to 
create anything from a coat to a cathe 
dral. It is comparatively plain sailing 
if we have a picture of the completed 
garment to refer to occasionally or a 
blue print of the cathedral to consult. 
This is true of children and their some 
what vague idea of what they hope to 
become. If mothers are the realization 
of their ideal and may be referred to for 
information in regard to the attributes 
called for in the child’s mental specifica- 
tions, it will simplify and inspire his con- 
structive task and insure its successful 
accomplishment. One hears very often, 
to-day, “Be a pal’ to your son or your 
daughter. It would be better to be more 
than peer if one is “to allure to brighter 
worlds and lead the way.” If one were 
lost at sea without a compass, one would 
not turn to another ship in like distress 
for guidance, but to the steady beacon on 
the shore. There ought to be comfort 
and inspiration in the seasoned strength 
and clear vision of the older generation, 
and it is the fault of that generation if 
the young people do not find that strength 
when they seek it. It is not important 
for a mother to learn to smoke or io 
dance in the latest fashion, in order to 
gain and hold her son's confidence and 
affection. She will mean no more to him 
under such circumstances than any girl 
he may meet; but if she represents to 
him the haven toward which he steers 
in every time of siress, and if she has 
kept the light of her intelligence and prin- 
ciple burning clear for his benefit, he 
will always find in her something that no 
one else can give him—something much 
more valuable to them both than an ac- 
quired ability to mingle her smoke rings 
with his. Her opportunity then is a 
challenge to the best that isin her. There 
is of course no ethical reason why women 
should not smoke as well as men; but the 
complaint one hears so often to-day in 
regard to the lack of respect shown by 
the young people to their elders is largely 
due to the fact that parents have delib- 
erately put themselves on a level with 
their children. In an effort to get away 
from the old-fashioned rule through fear 
of parental authority, we have lost out 
entirely by lowering our standards to 
those of our children. A woman’s chief 
claim to distinction in my eyes is her 
womanliness; and when instead of deny- 
ing she fosters and develops the womanly 
attributes, she becomes worthy of Words- 
worth’s tribute to the perfect woman, 
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4. A MOTHER MUST EXPECT TO WORK 
MORE THAN EIGHT HOURS A DAY. 


It is not an easy réle, that of mother- 
hood, and the hours one must be on duty 
would outrage every trade-union sched- 
ule in the world; but I do not believe 
there is any job which offers better pay 
for overtime than hers. The compensa- 
tion for spending her holidays with her 
children, instead of on the golf links, is 
their lifelong remembrance of the perfect 
happiness which was theirs on the days 
spent picnicking together, when . trees 
and birds and running brooks revealed 
the secrets and beauties of nature, and 
implanted in them all a love for simple 
outdoor recreations that outlasted their 
youth ; and when they learned that “very 
little is needed to make a happy life.” 


5. A MOTHER MUST BE TEMPERATE. 


This does not mean temperate in the 
ordinary sense of the word, but it does 
mean that in every conscious act she must 
strive to be controlled and poised, exem- 
plifying in her daily life her belief that 
“moderation is the noblest gift of 
Heaven.” It means that she must pro- 
yide for herself and her children simple, 
well-balanced fare for body, heart, and 
mind, realizing that to-day there is a tend- 
ency to overeat, overemotionalize, and 
overintellectualize. The modern realism 
in art, which depicts all that is depressing 
and ugly in life because it is there, she 
must combat by an antidote of the 
beauty which continues to live in the best 
books and pictures of the past. She 
must teach the child that art which is an 
expression of self dies with its creator, 
but that the book or picture which is the 
expression of an ideal becomes the pos- 
session of the ages. . She must uphold 
the laws of her land, whether they inter- 
fere with her own comfort or not, and 
she must be an effective example of the 
beauty and happiness to be found in sane 
living. 

6. A MOTHER MUST BE RELIGIOUS. 

A mother ought to be definitely and 
avowedly interested in religion, and ought 
to exemplify in her daily life the funda- 
mental Christian principles; and yet I 
fear that if Wordsworth were living 
to-day, he would find more reason than 
in his own time to exclaim,— 


Plain living and high thinking are no more. 
The homely beauty of the good old cause 
Is gone; our peace, our fearful innocence, 
And pure religion breathing household laws. 


Dr. Stearns, in his book, “The Chal- 
lenge of Youth,” says: “To dogma, youth 
is utterly impervious. Creeds to him are 
meaningless; but the fundamentals of 
religion revealed by Christ and lived by 
Him awaken always in the heart of 
youth, even though he may be unconscious 
of their true significance, a definite and 
often compelling response.” Who then 
can measure the influence of a mother 
whose life is an expression of those fun- 
damental principles? “All youth is at 
heart religious,’ Dr. Stearns declares. 
Every mother ought therefore to put her 
children in touch with some source of 
religious inspiration in a church or Sun- 
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day-school, where creed and dogma are 
of less importance than the finding of 
God in every human experience, and 
where “the beauty and value of religious 
ideals and influences in their own lives” 
may be definitely felt and acknowledged. 


7. A MOTHER’S PLACE IS IN THE HOME. 

There may be suffragists who will ex- 
perience a wave of distaste at my para- 
phrase of the old slogan, but the truth 
of it cannot be denied. There are plenty of 
other women to attend committee meetings 
or help in making laws. Good laws are 
worth placing on our statute books, but 
mothers are needed who will train sons 
and daughters to respect them in the com- 
munity. A law without the power of en- 
lightened public opinion behind it is often 
more honored in the breach than in the 
observance. What of the mother who 
allows her children, too young to be le- 
gally or mentally responsible, to drive the 
family car, beyond the speed limit when- 
ever possible? Is she discharging her 
first duty toward her children. or her com- 
munity, though she have to her credit 
the passage of any number of admirable 
laws? If we place in our children’s 
hands the elements for their own destruc- 
tion, we must not ask for more stringent 
laws to prevent their transgressions. 
Rather must we strive to give our chil- 
dren control over themselves greater 
than the restraint of law. 


8. A MOTHER MUST LOVE WISELY. 

A mother cannot love her child “too 
well,” for she must love him well indeed 
if she is to love him wisely. When she 
feels that she must “be cruel only to be 
kind,” she must explain to him that be- 
cause she loves him more than anything 
else in the world she must do what she 
feels is best for him, cost them both what 
it may in present suffering. A love which 
is willing to sacrifice all else for the sake 
of creating an ideal inspires admiration 
and respect. Kipling’s “Mother O’ Mine” 
may be approved from a poetic stand- 
point, but as a tribute to mother love it 
is not convincing. There must obviously 
have been something lacking in a mother’s 
devotion which developed only gallows 
material: and her child’s loyalty to an 
acknowledged failure on her part would 
be rather sorry compensation to her for 
a lifetime of service. It has been said, 
“Tf the blind lead the blind, both shall 
fall into the ditch.” It behooves a 
mother, therefore, “to be wise to resolve 
and patient to perform,’ if she would 
live to rejoice in the fruits of her labor. 


9. A MOTHER MUST RULE HER LIFE BY 
CONVICTION, NOT CONVENTION. 

This might well be the first as well as 
the last of the commandments, for on it 
depend all the rest; yet how many of us 
have the courage to ‘weigh all questions 
in connection with our own or our echil- 
dren’s lives in a balance that is not 
tipped to a considerable extent by the 
weight of convention? I know one 
mother who has never been swayed by 
anything but the right, ‘as God gave her 
' to see the right,” and I have never seen 
any one so serene or so successful in put- 
ting her conviction into practice. “The 
only faith that wears well and holds its 
color in all weathers is that which is 
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woven of conviction and set with the 
sharp mordant of experience.’ There is 
nothing more unsteady at bottom than 
a convention which changes with every 
passing season and differs in every land. 
To send a child into the world with a 
set of conventions as his only dower, is 
to equip him with very unstable currency, 
worthless if he travel far from home. 
But convictions are valuable the world 
over—like the gold which every country 
welcomes with respect and accepts with 
eagerness. A mother then must have con- 
victions of her own and implant them in 
her children. Most of the big moral 
issues of life are anticipated in child- 
hood. A small child playing marbles for 
keeps may seem to be indulging in an 
innocent pastime; but that child, con- 
fronted with the fact that in his game 
lies the germ of the gambling spirit with 
its terrible lure, which has undermined 
the lives of countless thousands, is 
facing a moral challenge. To see the 
danger and acknowledge the principle 
involved is half the battle. To have the 
strength to give up the game in the face 
of the ridicule of his associates is to win 
a victory. Battles must still be fought— 
Apollyon wrestled with again and yet 
again, only to be overcome at last by the 
increasingly superior strength of his ad- 
versary. 


In life’s small things be resolute and great, 

To keep thy muscle trained: know’st thou 
when Fate 

Thy measure takes, or when she'll say to thee, 

“TI find thee worthy, do this deed for me’? 


10. A MOTHER MUST BE PATIENT. 

Epictetus says, “No great thing is 
created suddenly any more than a bunch 
of grapes or a fig. If you tell me that 
you desire a fig, I answer you that there 
must be time. Let it first blossom, then 
bear fruit, then ripen.” Mothers often 
feel that they have failed utterly to im- 
press themselves and their ideals on, their 
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children. If they have patience to wait 
until the appointed hour, they frequently 
have the satisfaction of seeing their chil- 
dren incorporate in their homes or their 
professions the seemingly ignored stand- 
ards of childhood. A mother must have 
faith, therefore, and must continue with 
courage to help her child to build for the 
future. It is no simple task to recognize 
in the shifting sands of to-day material 
for the bulwarks of to-morrow. She must 
encourage her child to acquire through 
travail of spirit the conviction stones 
which are to be used in laying the founda- 
tion for his character—a foundation 
strong enough to resist the storming of 
convention and temptation. “A house 
which is builded on a rock shall not fall.” 
What the rewards of such patient de- 
votion may be, only a mother who de- 
serves the following tribute may know: 


A rock there is within the sea’s wild waste: 

The driven land fowl fly to it as home; 

And noisy waters breaking there in foam, 

Their buffetings each year more deeply traced, 

Give pause a moment in their frothy haste, 

Abashed before the grandeur of the dome 

Rising serene from ocean’s catacomb, 

As if no constant tumult must be faced. 

The autumn rains may beat with blinding 
sprays, 

The raging winter winds may make assault, 

The fog may lay grim siege through bitter days, 

And there the storm fiend’s legions all may halt. 

Firm stands the rock, and with its steadfast 
gaze 

Looks up into the heaven’s eternal vault. 


It may seem that I am setting us 
mothers too difficult a task; but I think 
if we follow it to its completion, we shall 
find to our delight that nothing else we 
could have done would have given us an 
equal reward. The seasons of planting 
and growth are comparatively short and 
absorbingly interesting; and he who 
“plants wisely in the morning,” and “in 
the evening withholds not his hand,” 
shall reap an abundant harvest. 


COMMUNICATION 
A Plea for Two Books 


The other day a man with whom I 
was lunching, expressed the thought— 
common to many Unitarians—that Uni- 
tarianism started about one hundred 
years ago in the shades of Harvard Col- 
lege. We have allowed this mistake to 
persist and spread until not only our own 
children, but many people, not Unitarian, 
who think about our faith at all, have 
come to associate the beginnings of our 
churches with the New Englandism of a 
few generations ago, which they iden- 
tify, rightly or wrongly, with a certain 
intellectual coldness, intellectual aristoc- 


racy, and absence of that fervor which 


saves. It is a pity that this is so; for it 
not only is not true, but it deprives our 
faith and our churches of consciousness 
of an ancestry, a depth of background, a 
heritage of which we should all be aware 
and in which we should all delight. 
There are few incentives to send a 
group of people forward with assurance 
and dignity comparable to the knowledge 


that behind them is a wonderful series- 


of people and events of. which they are 
the forefront in the present day. No in- 
fluence of mortmain can weaken or par- 
alyze the power of true pride in a great 
and colorful inheritance of self-sacrifice 


and achievement. 


Perhaps nothing would more surely 
draw us individualistic Unitarians to- 
gether into the needed self-consciousness 
that we are all members of one body 
better and more strongly than our coming 
to realize the inspirational story, the 
colorful romance, the heroic figures, the 
Sensational events, the saints and martyrs 
in the history of Unitarianism. 

Here is an asset, a talent which we 
have most certainly wrapped in the nap- 
kin of our lack-of-recognizing-values and 
have buried in the field of our indiffer- 
ence, when, all the time, we should have 
been investing it and receiving ample and 
deserved returns. fie 

Can you imagine the Roman Church 
neglecting any colorful figure or event in 
her history? She (and I use the words 
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advisedly and in admiration) “plays up” 


such, as. they should be played up. So 
far, I believe, we have not even worked 
up such in our history. Yet they are 
there. 

In the Outline Study, No. 1, entitled 
“Unitarian History” by Miss Harriet E. 
Johnson, put out by the Centenary Com- 
mission, pre-American Unitarianism is 
given in outline, and certain reference 
books are suggested for. reading. What 
was my surprise when I wrote our Pub- 
lication Department for the best of these 
books for the average reader, namely, 
Joseph Henry Allen’s “Historical Sketch 
of. Unitarianism Since the Reformation,” 
to find that it is “out of print.” One 
other book, an excellent one, suggested 
for reference, is “Early Sources of Eng- 
lish Unitarianism’” by Gaston Bonet- 


_ Maury. I happen to have a copy on my 


shelves, printed in 1884 If I did not 
have it, I would be willing to risk the 
price of the book that it is a very diffi- 
cult volume to buy nowadays. My plea 


is that our Publication Department, if 


possible, see to it that these two books 
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are not only not out of print, but wide- 
spread throughout our churches. I know 


_that, perhaps in March, a “History of 
Unitarianism” by Dean Wilbur is to ap- 


pear. Yet, I still plead for the reap- 
pearance of these two books. 

I feel that it is part of the teaching 
work of all us ministers to tell the story 
of our faith, to work up and play up, 
for young and old, the rich background 
which is ours. 

You cannot know the present unless 
you know the past. That is why our 
knowledge of our Unitarianism is so often 
thin when it should be thick. with fine 
facts and stirring figures. 

Since 1910, when some of us took that 
sacred pilgrimage to the tomb of Francis 
David,—and also, because since the war 
we have heard of certain mother-churches 
in a place called Transylvania,—some 
Unitarians have caught a glimpse—little 
more—down the fascinating vista of the 
Unitarian past. Could there be a better 
time than now to enlarge and lengthen 
that glimpse until it become sustained 
vision? “Now” means this year, a year 
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which.should be a Jubilee year, the Cen- 
tenary of organized Unitarianism in this 
country and in England. Now is the time 
to enter, mentally and emotionally, into 
our inheritance, which is far older than 
a century, rich with the values of many 
centuries; colorful with names of men— 
Arius, Valdés, Alfieri, Socinus, Servetus, 
Ochino, Biandiata, Francis David; with 
names of events—Renaissance, Reforma- 
tion; with names of countries, Italy, 
Spain, Poland, Transylvania—to mention 
but a few of each. 

If we turn to our real past, then we 
shall return to the present laden’ with 
wealth we now ignore, and thus enabled 
to appreciate our Centenary in our own 
land as but the latest date in the latest 
country of a proud history of many dates 
and many lands. 

Enriched with such values of the past, 
we can be far more confident of the future 
than we would be without the conscious- 
ness that behind us is an age-long, in- 
creasing investment by men in the reli- 
gion of the spirit with its accumulated 
prizes, undefiled, of responsible liberty. 

MAXWELL SAVAGE. 


Belief i in Jesus Which Honors God 


Current opinion of affairs in England 


BRIGHTON, ENGLAND. 


HOPE IT IS NOT TOO LATE to send 

to my American readers my very best 
wishes for the New Year. Among these 
must be the wish for ever-increasing 
friendliness and co-operation between 
America and Britain. While I was in 
America I asked an international lawyer 
what were the points that made difficul- 
ties between the two countries. His 
reply was that he had put the same ques- 
tion the week before to some high au- 
thorities, and they said that the table 
was never so clear. I very sincerely hope 
that the difficulty which has arisen over 
the opium discussion at Geneva will not 
develop into any ill-feeling between our 
two great nations, and this amounts to 
my hope that in no part of the British 
Empire will financial considerations bar 
right action. I trust that our people 


_ everywhere will have courage to do the 


thing that is morally right. We shouid 
recognize that whenever nations, like in- 
dividuals, surrender right to considera- 
tions of external gain, disaster is bound 
to follow in some shape or another. The 
loss of moral strength through such liy- 
ing is as certain as anything can be. 
We have all been celebrating Christmas 
in the usual way, and rejoicing in the 
truth that God is with us. How much 
do we believe it? If not enough to give 
us daring for righteousness, it falls short. 
One wonders what Christians generally 
mean by believing in Jesus. There is a 
belief about Jesus which is dishonoring 


to God. To believe that his great work 
Was to pacify an angry Father, and that 
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his main work now is to persuade God 
to be good to us is dishonoring to God. It 
is this presentation which has led so many 
to the confession of little Waldo in “The 
African Farm:” “I love Jesus Christ, 
but I hate God.” But this is not believing 
in Jesus at all. To believe in Jesus is to 
believe that Jesus through the quality of 
his spirit and his character really and 
truly revealed to us the nature of God. 
Was the spirit of Jesus the spirit of God? 
Was the character of Jesus a revelation 
of the character of God? If so, that was 
the incarnation, and that was the divinity 
of Jesus. The truth of the incarnation 
has nothing whatever to do with the 
story of the Yirgin Birth, nor can the 
divinity of Jesus be dependent in any way 
upon the story of a physical resurrection. 
What the origin or the destiny of his 
flesh was, has nothing at all to do with 
his spiritual and religious significance. 
And these must be judged by his charac- 
ter and his teaching. The early Church 
undoubtedly insisted upon adding faith in 
Jesus to faith in God. I think we need 
to do this still, for two reasons: first, 
because the right kind of belief in Jesus 
will give us the highest conception of God 
we know. : 

It is God as conceived by us we worship, 
and the ethical character of our religion 
will depend upon our conception of God. 
Dr. Martineau long ago in “The En- 
deavours after a Christian Life,” after 
saying that all thought was representative, 
and that we always worship images, 
mental images if not others, said: “The 
only thing to save us from idolatry is to 


worship Christ as the image of God.” 
Whenever we worship God we worship an 
image, and Christianity supplies us with 
the best image through Jesus. Second, 
Jesus not only represents God, but repre- 
sents us. To have faith in him is to believe 
that we see our own possibilities in his life. 
He is one of us; in our nature he achieves 
his spiritual experience and moral tri- 
umph. To believe in him is to believe 
that the alliance with the Infinite which 
he realized we may realize, that the 
power he drew upon we can draw upon, 
that the victory he attained, we also may 
attain. If this were the vivid vital faith 
of the whole of Christendom, what a world 
we should have! Instead of surrender- 
ing to weakness, we should command the 
Divine Power which is available for our 
life, and go on to realize the fuller char- 
acter, the completer victory, the richer 
song. We should be eager to transcend 
the past, and “ask of Him things to come” 
concerning His sons. The juster time, the 
truer society, the moralized business, the 
real brotherhood, the kingdom of God, 
are all things to come. Will they ever 
come? That depends upon whether we 
use our spiritual resources. ‘There are 
problems enough to tackle, and we need 
the highest and the boldest faith to face 
them. 


I NOTE YOUR EDITORIAL comments 
on “England and Egypt,’ in which you 
say you “look for a reaction among 
Britishers against this severe Conserva- 
tive Party diplomacy.” I assure you that 
though the action of the Government met 
of course with approval in the Conserva- 
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tive Party, it was very strongly repri- 
manded in many quarters in this country. 
The Liberal Party, the Labor Party and 
the Labor Press considered it much too 
high-handed. To threaten the water 
supply in any way has been acknowledged 
now even by the Conservatives as a mis- 
take, in the very fact that they have 
withdrawn it. Many of us denounced 
it high and low. It has been pointed out 


here, too, with condemnation that the 


indemnity was fixed at the same sum that 
Mussolini asked in the Corfu affair. But 
whether there is, even in the Conservative 
Party, any desire that Egypt should be- 
come a permanent British possession, I 
have no evidence to prove. I am quite 
sure that this would not be the policy 
of the Labor Party. The Conservative 
Party, of course, has imperialistic tradi- 
tions, and we may expect, in spite of 
saner modern tendencies, to see the old 
spirit sometimes show itself. There is a 
feeling among many in this country that 
in foreign policy the overthrow of Mac- 
Donald’s Gevernment was a misfortune. 
Not that Mr. Baldwin himself would show 
an aggressive spirit, but there are aggres- 
sors behind him who may. 


THE FIRST BY-ELECTION since the 
change of government has taken place 
at Dundee, where the seat which became 
yacant by the death of E. D. Morel has 


been retained for Labor by Tom John-- 


ston. The Conservatives did not contest 
the seat, and left the fight to the Liberal, 
BE. D. Simon, and the Labor candidate. 
The poll was only 42 per cent., and the 
Labor majority was 12,739. The Liberal 
only polled 10,234. Mr. Simon fought as 
an undiluted Liberal, who would have 
nothing to do with pacts or understand- 
ings with any other party. Mr. Johnston 
fought his election as an out-and-out 
Socialist. Liberalism is at its lowest ebb 
in this country at present, and the main 
causes are the want of a real constructive 
social program‘ and the feuds of the 
leaders. An old farmer of Lincolnshire 
who has been a stalwart Liberal all his 
life, and who still thinks that Liberalism 
is the right thing, told me yesterday that 
he is very doubtful as to whether Lib- 
eralism can ever recover. He still be- 
lieves in it, and will die fighting, but he 
does not see what its future is going to 
be. He says that even in the agricultural 
constituencies, when Labor arrives, if it 
cannot capture enough votes to win the 
seat, it can capture enough to prevent 
the Liberal beating the Tory. Americans 
may be glad to know that the Labor 
candidate for Dundee is a prohibitionist, 
and probably his advocacy of that cause 
won him a certain number of votes. The 
I. L. P. in Scotland has, significantly 
enough, become prohibitionist in policy. 


JOHN STRACHEY, son of the editor of 
the Spectator, has joined the Labor Party. 
He had a very thoughtful article recently 
in the Daily Herald on the difference be- 
tween his own position and that of the 
ordinary working man. His money, he 
pointed out, gave him freedom which the 
working man could not possibly get. It 
is a significant thing that Mr. Baldwin's 
son and Lord Curzon’s daughter and son- 
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in-law, Oswald Mosley and his wife, are 


in the Labor Party. And now it has 
received even a Marquis. The Marquis 
of Tavistock, son and heir of the Duke of 
Bedford, one of the greatest ground land- 
lords in London, has declared himself to 
be a supporter of the Socialist Party. He 
is thirty-six years of age, and lives near 
Portsmouth. Recently, at a meeting for the 
promotion of the Socialist candidate in 
Portsmouth, he said: “Hitherto I have 
not taken much active part in politics, 
but I have been drawn to Captain Will 
Hall by reason of the man’s personality, 
knowledge of which I gained during re- 
cent association with him. The Tories 
are without vision, and I have no faith 
in the leaders of the Liberal Party. The 
Labor Party is the only progressive party 
of to-day. I have the greatest admira- 
tion for Ramsey MacDonald, and feel that 
in him England has a Prime Minister 
who will resolve her present troubles.” 
The Marquis is an interesting personality. 
During the war, he washed pots and cups 
in the Y. M. C. A. huts. It was while 
on this duty that he met his bride, Miss 
Whitwell. They were married at St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, unattended by 
his parents, and they spent their honey- 
moon doing their work in the Y. M. C. A. 
huis. They live quietly with their three 
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children, and do not often appear at great 
social functions, but they work very 
heartily for less fortunate fellow-beings. 
The Duke of Bedford, the father of the 
Marquis, in 1907 was reputed to be worth 
£ 10,000,000. 


THE QUESTION OF THE RE-UNION 
of the churches is being quietly dropped. 
The Nonconformist came to the- conclu- 
sion that it was useless to pursue the dis- 
cussions further. From the beginning one 
felt certain that nothing would come of 
them, except, indeed, the great friend- 
liness, which is very precious. There cer- 
tainly is a growth of good will betweén 
Anglicans and Free Churchmen in Eng- 
land, but it is no use blinking the fact 
that there is also a gulf that cannot be 
crossed, so long as Anglicans maintain 
the claims of the historic episcopate. And 


why should we even aim at organic union 


of all the Christian bodies? Such an en- 
larged union would have to let the slowest 
make the pace, and would be a loss to 
progress. I believe we should have the 
whole history of Nonconformity over again 
in a very short time, if we could now 
establish one great church. What we want 
is perfect friendliness among all the 
churches, and co-operation in regard to 
great causes in which we all believe. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Hope a North Carolina 


To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 
Dr. Frank Oliver Hall in your issue of 
November 27 states that an orthodox 
church dictated an anti-evolution law to 
the Legislature of North Carolina. Dr. 
Hall evidently means South Carolina, as 
North Carolina has never legislated con- 
cerning evolution. True, our retiring Goy- 
ernor ordered certain biologies removed 
from the state list of approved textbooks, 
but that was the act of an individual, not 
of a representative body. The ridicule 
heaped on the Governor’s act by its lead- 
ing newspapers redounds to the credit 
of North Carolina. Cras. M. Baker. 


CHAPEL Hitt, N.C. 


THe RecisterR desired specific informa- 
tion on the subject of Mr. Baker’s letter, 
because it was reported in the press about 
January 24, 1924, that evolution, as it 
pertained to the origin of man, was not 
to be tolerated in the public schools. A 
correspondent reports as follows: 


I have just examined the files of the 
Raleigh News Observer for January 24, 
1924, and about that time. 

At the fervent request of our anti- 
simian Governor Cameron Morrison, the 
State Board of Education dropped two 
biologies from the approved list of high 
school texts: Trafton, “Biology of Home 
and Community”; Gruenberg, “Elemen- 
tary biology.” 

His Excellency objected to some illus- 
trations contrasting a man and an ape. 

The Board retained four biologies: 
Smallwood ; Hunter; Hodge and Dawson; 
Moon. 


The Zodlogy Department in the State his d 


University assures me that these are more 
scholarly than the two biologies rejected. 

The Legislature now in session con- 
tains sixty-seven University alumni, so 
there appears to be very little chance for 
anti-evolution legislation. 


Taxation 

To the Editor of THs CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

In your issue for December 25, William 
Reed has a short review of Secretary 
Mellon’s book on the subject of taxation. 
It seems to me that some of Mr. Reed’s 
objections are not well founded. The first 
criticism is of Mr. Mellon’s statement that 
“taxation is the people’s business.” This 
is a perfectly correct statement. A town, 
a State, the U. S. Government, a city, or 
a manufacturing company taxes itself to 
pay its expenses. It is the business of a 
shoemaking company to take out of its 
profits—tax itself—to pay expenses, as it 
is also its business to make shoes. We 


are the Government, and are not merely ~ 


“concerned” in taxation. We both levy 
and pay taxes. The “experts” are ap- 
pointed by us to do our figuring, all done 
as a part of the business of government. 

Mr. Reed reiterates the well-known 


criticism in his charge that “large incomes 


dodge taxes by seeking tax-exempt securi- 
ties.” This does not seem to me to state 


Secretary Mellon would do would 
unprofitable for the wealthy to 
non-taxpaying | policy. This would 
qaneean jae the tax receipts, 


Further discus- 
: } would make this letter too long. 


- “Quitting the Ministry” 

fo the Editor of Tue CurisTian RecisTER :— 
“A recent editorial in THe CHRISTIAN 
GISTER gave out the idea that about 
half of the ministers are very unhappy 
and would do something else if they could 
dos so successfully. Do you think that is 
From a personal letter of a 


nee 


I don’t know whether “about half” 
represents the true proportion of the “un- 
happy” ministers who would like to sur- 
render their work and “do something 
else.” Perhaps that is not an over-estimate. 
There are certainly many sorely dis- 
contented parsons. But I do not believe 
that there are many more, if any more 
: ministers, in proportion, than the discon- 
tented butchers and bakers and candle- 
stick-makers. Every business, every pro- 
fession, has its share of those who find 
their “jobs” too great for their outer and 
inner resources, uncongenial to their 
temperaments, or too imperfect and un- 
idealistic to meet their desires and am- 
_ bitions. The inadequacy of the man to 
his task, the inadequacy of the task to 
the man—these are both common. 
_ Any minister who has come close enough 
to people to receive something of their 
confidence, or even the minister who uses 
ordinary observation, recognizes among 
his parishioners and acquaintances many 
Lopes men. There is the craftsman 
) grows’ restive under the limitations 
a task which he did not choose, per- 
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1 he sees 
ce, he would find few of them 


y is a oteeemiied by doubts as to whether 


they are in the right niche; very few who, 
in some of their moods at least, would 
not “do something else” if they could. 
Men see their inadequacy for this job, 
and are over-confident as to their ade- 
guacy for that job which they have never 
tried and which has never tried them. Or 
they feel the discouraging limitations of 
their task or profession, its obstacles, its 
sordid features, its apparent futilities, its 
realities blocking idealisms, and do not 
imagine the other task or profession has 
also its ugly and disappointing features. 

The minister who has had the privilege 
of listening to confidences, sympathizing 
with problems, helping to strengthen 
others for their battles, learns to feel 
that the tasks of the ministry are not so 
peculiar as he may have thought. They 
are universal. What we all need is larger 
vision, more patience, greater moral 
stamina, more determination, each to get 
the best out of his task and situation. 
Sometimes changes are necessary and right, 
even radical changes of career, but often 
the best thing for the individual is to 
stick to his present task and put into 
that his idealism. 

If “about half” of the ministers are 
very unhappy and would do. something 
else if they could successfully, the other 
half certainly numbers many who not 
only have no thought of surrendering to 
moods of discouragement, but who find 
real and increasing satisfaction in their 
task. What other profession offers such 
a joy of helping, of lifting, of straighten- 
ing out kinks? Of course, if one cannot 
see that in the ministry, then the min- 
Ystry doesn’t belong to him. “The per- 
sonal touch” plus the public message 
these two make the rich service of the 
ministry and its joy. 

Ropert P. Doremvs. 

GLOUCESTER, Mass. 


Tribute to Unitarian Preachers 
To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

May I return your generous compliment 
of the mention of my name in connection 
with the Christian Century's list of the 
twenty-five best preachers in the United 
States by saying that I think you are 
much too modest in your statement that 
you “could easily stand six of our [Uni- 
tarian] preachers beside the very best in 
this hall of homiletical fame.” 

Twenty years of busy preaching on my 
own account have not denied me oppor- 
tunity of hearing preachers in the Uni- 
tarian and other churches. Long since, 
I reached the opinion that the general 
level of Unitarian preaching is higher than 
that of any other Protestant body. In 
scholarship, homiletical form, substance of 
thought, grace of style, and, above all, 
fidelity to truth, the Unitarians are pre- 
eminent in our day. If there is any lack, 
it is in the vitality that characterizes a 
Coffin, the passion that sways a Cadman. 
What is missing here, however, is more 
than counterbalanced by the utter absence 
of the vulgarity of a “Billy” Sunday and 
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the superficiality of a Newell Dwight 
Hillis. aie 

But not only is it true that the general 
level of Unitarian preaching is the highest. 
It is also true that the Unitarians have 
not merely six, but easily a dozen and 
more individual preachers fit to rank with 
the best of those named in the Christian 
Century list. I should like to name names, 
but I content myself with asking how 
seriously we are to take a list which does 
not include that prince of preachers, Fran- 
cis G. Peabody? About as seriously, I 
should say, as a list which does not in- 
clude that master of pulpit eloquence, 
Kabbi Stephen 8S. Wise. 

JoHN Haynes HoLmMes. 
New York, N.Y. 


~~ 


Eminent Unitarians 
To the Editor of THz CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Your editorial on “Factors in Eminence” 
in Tue Reeister of January 15, in which 
you discuss the extraordinarily high pro- 
portion of the sons of Unitarian ministers 
in “Who’s Who in America” (1922-23), 
gives rise to some interesting reflections. 
If further inquiry were made into the 
predominance of persons with a Unitarian 
background, I believe that the figures 
would be even more striking than those 
you quote. I might cite as an example 
the case of a well-known Unitarian min- 
ister, now deceased, no fewer than eight 
of whose immediate family connections 
are included in “Who’s Who” for 1922-23 ; 
namely, his only brother, his only sister, 
a brother-in-law, his only son, his two 
sons-in-law, and two nephews. (At least 
one other connection—a _ sister-in-law— 
was also included in earlier editions of 
the same work.) Of these, all but two 
were brought up in Unitarian homes,— 
though only the son had a Unitarian min- 
ister for a father. None of these persons 
is possessed of conspicuous wealth; none 
occupies a place of power in the business 
world. They are listed in “Who’s Who” 


_ Solely by reason of an honorable measure 


of professional or personal distinction. 
Evidently the spiritual atmosphere of 

Unitarianism is stimulating to moral and 

intellectual life! UNITARIAN. 


Leyden 


To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 

It is announced that the University of 
Leyden will celebrate its 350th anniver- 
sary on February 9. ‘This recalls the 
remarkable circumstances under which it 
was founded. 

Leyden withstood a long and terrible 
siege with extraordinary courage. After- 
ward, as a reward for their constancy, 
the people of the city were offered their 
choice—either the perpetual remission of 
certain taxes, or the founding of a great 
university in Leyden. They chose the 
university. 

Some of our Unitarian ministers ought 
to read up the siege of Leyden in Motley’s 
“Rise of the Dutch Republic,” and preach 
about it on the anniversary. There is a 
text in it for a great sermon. 

ALicE SToNE BLACKWELL. 

DorcHestTer, Mass. 


Religion Around the World 


Teach Religion on Weekdays, 
But Beware of Sect Control! 


Week-day schools of religion have 
made their greatest gains in the Middle 
West. The most marked development of 
this plan has taken place during the past 
year in Nebraska, Iowa, and Kansas, and 
other fruitful fields have been New York, 
Ohio, Michigan, Oregon, and California. 
Several schools have an attendance of 
eighty to ninety per cent. of public-school 
children. Clay Center and Ellsworth, 
Kan., enroll ninety-four per cent. of pub- 
lic-school pupils; Salina, Kan., ninety- 
one per cent.; and Abilene, Kan., ninety 
per cent. 

But, where one sect dominates com- 
munity or State, there will be opposition 
to the plan by minority religious groups. 
So it was in Utah, where Mormons have 
planned to use the publie schools of the 
State for religious classes, and have 
already erected and purpose to erect sem- 
inaries near the high schools in which 
they seek to have high-school credit given 
for courses in religion. Therefore, the 
Utah Congregational Conference resolved 
that ‘we do protest against the use of 
the public school buildings for religious 
services of any sort, and against children 
being taught any form of theology dur- 
ing the school hours of any school day.” 

Lack of demand for week-day religious 
instruction in New Jersey has led the 
State Council of Religious Education to 
declare it unwise at present to urge com- 
munities to take advantage of the rever- 
sal of the decision of the Commissioner of 
Education, C. J. Strahan, who will now 
release pupils from public schools for this 
purpose, if desired. 

The House of Representatives of the 
Philippine Islands recently passed a bill 
providing that classes in religion shall be 
held in all public schools for fifteen 
minutes, either before or after school 
hours. Attendance is voluntary. 

Meanwhile a correspondent in America, 
national Catholic weekly, deplores . the 
fact that there are only half the children 
in the Philippines receiving instruction 
from Roman Catholic priests that there 
were in 1898. It is suggested that a Cath- 
olic party be formed to “legislate religion 
into the public school,” and that a short- 
age of some 700 teachers in these islands 
be met by American Catholic laymen “of 
firm faith.” 


For Jewish-Christian Entente 


Without being named, the Ku Klux 
Klan was condemned in the first state 
ment issued by a joint meeting of two 
committees recently appointed by the 
Federal Council of Churches and the Cen- 
tral Conference of American Rabbis to 
prompte mutual understanding and good 
will between Jews and Christians. The 
meeting indorsed a former statement of 
the Federal Council which declared that 
the “rise of organizations whose members 
are masked, oath-bound and unknown, and 
whose activities have the effect of arous- 
ing religious prejudices and racial antip- 
athies, is fraught with grave consequences 
to the church and to society at large.” To 
this was added the conviction “that such 
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organizations violate the fundamental 
principles and ideals of our country and 
of religion, and merit our condemnation.” 

This meeting favorably considered an 
interchange among the theological schools 
of Jewish and Christian educators, and 
expressed appreciation of the work done 
and planned in the exchange of articles 
between Jewish and Christian journals. 
It recommended the carrying out of plans 
in local communities that will bring 
Jews and non-Jews together for mutual 
study and effort. 


When Gandhi Broke His Fast 
When Mahatma Gandhi broke his 


twenty-one day fast, which had been a 


penance for the outbreaks of violence be- 
tween Moslems and Hindus in India, four 
thousand people gathered in the vicinity 
of his little bungalow on the outskirts of 
Delhi. The Manchester Guardian (Eng- 
land) rehearsed the story from accounts 
in the Indian papers. THE REGISTER 
noted the conference on religious freedom 
by Moslems and Hindus at the conclusion 
of the fast. 

Inside the bungalow, a group of prom- 
inent religious leaders of India listened 
to Gandhi, who invited them all to come 
upstairs and join in an act of prayer. At 
his invitation, one leader recited a Mos- 
lem prayer, another sang a. Christian 
hymn, another recited verses from the 
Hindu Upanishads, and another sang a 
hymn in Gujarati, choosing Gandhi’s fa- 
yorite hymn. 

Then, exacting renewed pledges of reli- 
gious freedom, Gandhi said: “The Hindus 
must be able to offer their worship in 
perfect freedom in their temples, and so 
should Mussulmans be able to heed the 
Azan and pray with equal freedom in 
their mosques. If we cannot insure this 
elementary freedom of worship, then 
neither Hinduism nor Islam has any 
meaning.” 

After a few minutes’ silence, his physi- 


- cian brought some orange juice, which 


broke Gandhi’s fast. 


Why not a Unitarian Station? 


The Paulish Fathers plan a powerful 
broadcasting station at New York City 
“for the purpose of acquainting the public 
with the Catholic viewpoint upon current 
affairs.” It will be known as WPL. 
Lutherans of America are to broadcast 
Gospel messages with the Lutheran view- 
point from the station KFUS, which has 
been installed at Concordia Seminary, in 
St. Louis, Mo. The Federal Council of 
Churches recently appointed a radio com- 
mission for considering an interdenomina- 
tional approach to the matter of broad- 
casting. 


The success of the drive for raising the 
$15,000,000 needed to finish the great 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine in New 
York City seems assured, to judge from 
the enthusiasm of the campaign mass 
meeting at Madison Square Garden, Janu- 
ary 18, attended by 15,000 persons. Of 
this sum, $4,100,000 had already been 
pledged before the meeting, as a result of 
private solicitations. 


Bishop Brown May be Unfrocked 
by His Colleagues for Heresy 


Rt. Rev. William Montgomery Brown, 
retired bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
diocese of Arkansas, will be expelled from 
the Christian ministry, if the sentence of 
the Church’s Board of Review announced 
January 15 is approved and carried out 
by the House of Bishops. This Board 
argued for three days on the action of 
the trial court which last May found 
Bishop Brown guilty of expressing doc- 
trines contrary to those held by the 
church; it found no error and affirmed 
the proceedings without exception. 

The House of Bishops, which meets at 
the triennial convention of the church in 
New Orleans, La., next Septembér, can 
approve the sentence only by a two-thirds 
vote. Joseph W. Sharts, chief counsel for 
Bishop Brown, may forestall action by 
the bishops, as he intends to petition the 
House of Bishops for the selection of a 
court of ultimate appeal. Such a court 
is provided for in the constitution of the 
church, but it has never been constituted. 

In his final appeal, Mr. Sharts de- 
nounced the proceeding as “incredible 
folly” and said: “I certainly hope that 
this will be the last heresy trial this or 
any church may ever witness. I have ob-. 
served, however, that in all heresy trials 
... the apparent victory of the conserva- 
tive hierarchy has always been turned 
later into a triumph for the heretics.” 

Although the entire case lies outside 
the real arena of the present controversy 
in the churches, the issues are real.. 
Bishop Brown’s challenge to the bishops 
to state their conception of the doctrine 
of the church has gone without adequate 
answer, and the entire situation re-enacts 
on a small stage the historic struggle of 
the free mind with the guardians of a 
static theology. This is true, aside from 
eccentric articles in Bishop Brown’s teach- 
ings or any immediate practical reason 
which the Episcopal bishops may have 
had for singling out him as a victim. The 
verdict of heresy was, of course, valid, 
as valid as the verdict on the teachings 
of John Huss. The Bishop’s writings and 
the Thirty-nine Articles prove that. 

Accusations in heresy trials to-day are 
not essentially different, even in the high- 
colored language employed, from what 
they were in the fifteenth century. 
Charles L. Dibble, church advocate, de 
clared that Bishop Brown’s ideas are no 
better, in the last analysis, than the fetish 
worship of the jungles. He cited the rec- 
ord of the trial to show that the defend- 
ant had contravened church doctrine by 
the denial of the existence of God. Here, 
in part, is Bishop Brown’s belief about 
God as he stated it before the Board. 

“I believe in God .. . in the all-in-all, 
in whom we live and move and have 
our being, and to whose laws we must 
all conform if we are to attain the 
most abundant life. I believe in 
the Father Almighty. . .. I use the 
symbolically—a precious symbol of the 


years a remarkable decrease in the publishers’ output. 


Of Making Many Books 


There is an end. It may surprise the uninformed, but it is true. 


There has been for some 
Still more astounding is it, perhaps, 


to learn that this is particularly true in the production of fiction. In 1923, there were actually 
38 fewer books of fiction than in 1890. 13,470 books of all kinds were published in America in 1910, a nioe 


marked the peak of production. 


“God and an Intellect” 


HUBERT C. HERRING 
Wooprow Witson. By William Allen White. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $5.00. 


The best word with which to describe 
this book is “interesting.” It is not 


scholarly, nor complete, nor exhaustive, 


nor carefully balanced, nor a number of 
other things which the great biography 
of Woodrow Wilson will some day be. 
It is interesting. It is good to read. It 
is human. It is suggestive. It takes the 
great war-time President out where we 
can see him, and gives us some back- 
ground and foreground by which to under- 
stand him. 

Mr. White has done especially well 
with Mr. Wilson’s spiritual background, 
his Scotch-Irish Calvinism, his Scotch 
pride of intellect, his Calvinistic pride of 
God. “What need he care for man, if he 
had God and an intellect?’ “And,” re- 
marks Mr. White, “all his life Woodrow 
Wilson’s major delusion was that he had 
a first-class mind.” 

The account of boyhood, youth, and 
young manhood is well done; his struggle 
against odds as professor and president of 
Princeton is well told, as is the story of 
his break into politics. Now and then 
there is a flash of insight which floods 
the portrait with new light. 

Mrs. Peck is brought into the story as 
her friendship with Woodrow Wilson war- 
rants. She is brought in that the base 
less slanders against her and the Presi- 
dent may be silenced. I suppose that such 
- is part of the biographer’s duty, and yet 
I wish that he had not felt it to be neces- 
sary. I wonder whether silence does not 
afford as effective denial of a slander as 
explanation. In any event, he has given 
us an appealing picture of one who shared 
the President's confidence and friendship. 
Mr. White has sketched in deftly and 
well the story of the relations of Mr. 
Wilson with a number of outstanding per- 


In 1923, the number was 8,863. 
fiction. In 1923, fiction had decreased to ‘one-eighth of the whole. 


- Company. 


not succeed, and he paid in the bitter- 
ness of isolation. 

The story of the war years is told with 
insight and discrimination. It is a vivid 
human story of this great spirit, with 
his rigid Calvinist’s spiritual preparation, 
facing the most strenuous task that has 
ever fallen to a mortal. The biographer 
lets us into the heart of the man, as far 
in as any one who did not know the 
President intimately could well do. The 
character of Woodrow Wilson will re- 
main one of the most baffling studies for 
the historian. Only one who knew him 
day by day, who enjoyed his confidence 
and watched him work, will ever be 
able to draw the picture as it should be 
drawn. It is doubtful whether this will 
ever be done. 

Mr. White undertook a well-nigh im- 
possible task. The man who writes the 
life of Wilson will have to give ten years 
to it; he should be one who was intimate 
with the President; he must be one who 
is spiritually sensitive to the forces that 
played upon the President’s soul. Mr. 
White has given us a suggestive book, be- 
cause he was qualified by sympathetic 
understanding and spiritual appreciation. 
But the great biography is still to come. 


A Notable Biography of a Great 
_ Leader 


JEFFERSON DAVIS. PRESIDENT OF THE SOUTH. 
By H. J. Eckenrode. New York: The Macmillan 
$2.50. 

Here is a biography well worth reading, 
Aithough its author is a Southern man, 
from Davis’s own State, his writing is 
entirely devoid of partisanship or sec- 
tional feeling. His avowed purpose is 
fairly and impartially to portray the 
career and personality of the President 
of the Confederacy. He has accomplished 
his aim with marked success. Barring 
an undue fondness for developing his 
theory of the pre-war South as the last 
stronghold of Nordic civilization, he has 
written an exceedingly interesting his- 
tory, not only of Jefferson Davis, but of 
the politics of the Confederacy. In a 
style somewhat staccato, with short sen- 
tences, he paints Davis much as the man 
he must have been, a personage far from 
the villain double-dyed that the North has 
too long imagined him. Particularly in- 


In 1890, one-quarter of the total was 
To-day it is “fewer books and better.” 


Cc. R. J. 


teresting are the author’s comments upon 
the military aspects of the Rebellion. Con- 
vinced that Lee should have been made 
Commander-in-Chief of the Southern 
forces, and that Johnston was never given 
the consideration that was his rightful 
due, he believes that if, instead of in- 
vading Pennsylvania, in 1863, Lee had 
been sent to the relief of Vicksburg, the 
Confederacy might have been _ saved. 
Notable, also, is the historian’s fairness 
toward Grant, Lincoln, and other Union 
leaders. A candid estimate of one of the 
momentous crises in the history of the 
Republic, which no lover of the truth can 
afford to overlook. A.B, H. 


Unhappy People Are Always the 
Most Selfish 


Tue Jupen. A Play by Maxim Gorky. New 
York: Robert McBride & Co. $1.50. 

In his interesting preface, the author 
states his ideals as a playwright. The 
characters should act in accordance with 
their individual natures in their social 
environment and the writer should 
merely present them without intrusion of 
his own convictions or philosophy of life. 
Gorky knows of no plays which reach this 
standard, and acknowledges that he can- 
not write one. 

Then, he says, “the best play, in my 
opinion, is that at which we are per- 
mitted to laugh, gayly and without malice, 
at the fatuity of our fellow creatures, 
that stupidity which men are too likely 
to confuse with their destinies. It is 
good for our spiritual health to forget, 
for an hour or two, the harsh realities 
which we have so heedlessly and reck- 
lessly ourselves created.” 

In this play, Gorky, though a Russian, 
shows himself healthy-minded. He is not 
sentimental about suffering. He hates 
it. He holds up to our detestation one of 
those characters who make of suffering 
a profession, an art. They try to ruin 
others in revenge for what they them- 
selves have suffered. “Unhappy people 
are always the most selfish.” A miser- 
able old man gets another in his power 
and proceeds to torture him, but is 
cheated out of his revenge at last. The 
whole play is drab, there is a gleam of 
humanity in one or two of the characters, 
but the rest are ugly, muddy. Didacti- 
cally, the play is a success, but Gorky 
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does not want to write didactically. 
seems he cannot help it. G. RB. D. 


It 


Cheerful Yesterdays 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A Happy Lirn. By Mau- 
rice Francis Egan. New York: George H. 
Doran Company. $4.00. 

Scholar, poet, critic, diplomat, Dr. 
Egan for many years was an agreeable 
figure in the life of the Republic. AlI- 
ways a man who lived on the sunny 
side of the street, he found life interest- 
ing to the last. Whoever met him carried 
away the impression of a _ personality 
polished, urbane, cultivated, and thor- 
oughly delightful. This spirit of friend- 
liness and kindly optimism is the domi- 
nant note struck by his autobiography. 
Inheriting a keen sense of humor from 
his Irish father, as well as a literary 
sense, equally keen, from his mother, 
whom he remembered as going about the 
house with a rosary in one hand and one 
of Miss Austen’s novels in the other, his 
was a varied career, the majority of whose 
lines fell in pleasant places. To the gen- 
eral reader, his recollections will have an 
element of freshness because, a lifelong 
Roman Catholic, he was born and grew 
up in Philadelphia, was professor at both 
Georgetown and Notre Dame universities, 
a newspaper man in New York, and finally 
American minister to Denmark through 
three administrations—his term of office 
including the period of the World War. 
A consistent Romanist, though of the lib- 
eral type, in whose nature sectarian big- 


otry was impossible, his point of view is. 


worthy of imitation by many Protestants. 
Especially picturesque and amusing are 
his pictures of Philadelphia in the sixties 
and seventies, and of New York in the 
eighties and nineties of the last century, 
Curiously enough, the least satisfying 
portion of the volume lies in the chapters 
recounting Dr. Egan’s diplomatic career. 
This is easily accounted for by the fact 
that he skimmed the cream of this ex- 
perience in a previous work, Ten Years 
Near the German Frontier; with the re- 
sult that he has left only the skim milk 
of comment on various topics not pre- 
viously touched upon. ‘Throughout the 
vyolume’s three hundred odd pages, the 
reader will find many observations upon 
life and manners, some of them searching, 
all of them characteristic of one who was 
pre-eminently “a man of cheerful yester- 
days and confident to-morrows.” These 
memories gain a pathetic value when we 
know that they were finished only a few 
weeks before their author’s death, and 
published posthumously. Dr. Henry van 
Dyke furnishes a cordial introduction. 
A.B. H. 


Evolution Is a Challenge 


ASPECTS OF THE StTupy or Socimry. By 
R. T. Evans. New York: George H. Doran 
Company. $1.25. 

This brief study is the substance of 
lectures delivered to miners and school- 
teachers in South Wales in 1922-238, de- 
signed to demonstrate that social prob- 
lems are amenable to scientific treatment, 
and to inculcate a philosophical habit of 
mind foward them. He also aims to dis- 
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The Technique of Prayer 


PRAYER THAT PREVAILS. By Marshall 
Dawson. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $2.00. 

The reviewer is baffled by the dift- 
culty of comment upon this book. It 
is one of the books for which we have 
long been waiting, a book on the tech- 
nique of prayer, yet it is almost impos- 
sible to describe the book in any satis- 
factory way. Willard Wattles’ lines 


express one’s feeling about it: 


“T cannot think nor reason, 
I only know He came 

’ With hands and feet of healing 
And wild heart all aflame.” 


One cannot think or reason much about 
a book like this. One can only com- 
mend it to one’s friends, in the hope 
that they may find in it the healing 
and the heart of flame. Prayer is an 
art difficult to master. The disciples 
were quite right in asking the Master to 
teach them to pray. Prayer takes much 
teaching. Yet there are those spiritually 
illiterate souls who turn away from 
prayer in disgust because, forsooth, 
when they pray for a successful busi- 
ness deal, their prayer remains un- 
answered. The time has come, in the 
words of the author, “for certain ele- 
mentary instruction in the technique 
of the science and art of relating man’s 
unified nature to the vast ‘Uncharted 
Area’ in the midst of which we live 
and move and have our being.” The 
great value of the book is in the sim- 
plicity and beauty of it. Here we have 
real suggestions as to prayer, exercises 
in prayer, tests of prayer, and prayers 
themselves, some original and some 
culled from many sources, full of the 
wisdom and beauty of holiness. 
CORT 


courage the feeling that there is any easy 
short cut to Utopia, as well as to establish 
the conviction that the problems of society 
cannot be solved by frequent repetition 
of cant phrases and fascinating formule. 

This is one of the most competent books 
in the field it covers. -Its author is 
obviously familiar with all that has been 
written, and few can excel him in com- 


pactness, suggestibility and piquancy of . 


style. Whole paragraphs are worthy of 
quotation. 
“There is no belief so stultifying as that 
which accepts human progress or human 
decline as inevitable... The future of 
civilization is what its bearers will make 
it. The force of destiny is within Man; 
it lives in the quality of his ideals and 
in the determination with which he works 
for their realization. Evolution is no 
basis for a barren fatalism; rather it is 
a challenge for us to take up the task of 
embodying in every phase of life the moral 
principles and ideas to which at our best 
we pay homage.’ In his chapter on the 
“Racial Factor in History,” many chuckles 
await the reader who has found Professor 
MecDougall’s The Group Mind and Na- 
tional Welfare and National Decay vali- 
dated neither in thought nor experience. 


- place in American letters. 


a 


Professor McDougall’s theory suffers, he 
says, “from the same defect as every other 
which aims at the statement of a single 
supreme cause of social phenomena. To 
be plausible it has to ignore so many 
facts.” Professor Evans is competent to 
supply many of the facts which had to 
be ignored to make the current worship 

of the Nordic race plausible. ; 
All social workers, and all who make 
a serious effort to embody the best of our 
civilization in the organized movements 
to create a better world should absorb 
this book in unstinted measure. 
i Ww. F. G. 


Tabloid Reviews 


CrraDEL. By Joseph Husband. 
Houghton Miffin Company. $2.00. 

Mr. Husband’s story is set in Santo 
Domingo in the year 1812, when the Eng- 
lish and American privateers plied their 
perilous trade in those waters. It is the 
tale of John Bush, Philadelphia Quaker 


Boston: 


- and captain of the brig Lucy, and of his 


rescue of Virginie from a detested mar- 
riage. 
turous course. It is full of hairbreadth 
escapes and delightful romance. Of its 
kind, a good story and well told. 


CrEnPING JENNY AND OrHpR Srormms. By 
Kate Douglas Wiggin. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. $1.75. 

The publishers have gathered up here 
four of Mrs. Wiggin’s tales: the title 
story, “The Author’s Reading at Bixby 
Centre,” “The Quilt of Happiness,” and 
“Matt Milliken’s Improvements.” The 
names alone tempt to read. Mrs. Wiggin’s 
autobiography has greatly enlarged her 
These tales re- 
mind us anew of the greatness of our loss. 


Tue Heart or A Doc. By Albert Payson 
Terhune. New York: George H. Doran Oom- 
pany. $8.00. 

In this book have been collected some of 
the best short stories that Mr. Terhune 
has written in recent years, with a few 
new tales specially prepared for this edi- 
tion. The stories are illustrated by Mar- 
guerite Kirmse. Those who are not ac- 
quainted with the Sunnybank Collies 
could not do better than to seek their 
friendship here. 


TRUE ADVENTURE TALES FROM AMERICAN His- 
ToRY. By James Otis. Boston: L. C0. Page & 
Co. $2.50. 

A new edition of this book is amply 
justified. It is to be commended to those 
young people who love to read of the stir- 


_ring times of the Revolution. There are 


four tales of boys who lived through ex- 
citing days of adventure with the redskins 
and the redeoats. The stories of- Walter 
Neal, and Amos Richardson, and Jim 


(14) [danvary 29 1995. 


The book races on in an adven- - 


Gray, and Chris Gove, and Darius Heath ~ 


will be read once more 


with delight in 
this new edition. ; 


Books Received 

CAMPAIGNING FoR CuRIst. By David Gold- 
stein and Martha M. Avery. Medford, : 
Catholic Truth Guild. $2.00. : 
Armen Romp. By Bertrand M. Tipple. Wash- 
ington: Protestant Guards. $2.00. 


her mother was spinning. 
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Nabby: Tooker’s Sampler 
SUSANNE ALICE RANLETT 


“Now, Araminta, keep perfectly still! 
Remember you are a ‘Babe in the Wood’ 
and I am the robin covering you with 


leaves,” said Nabby Tooker. “But,” she 
continued “the truly ‘Babes’ never had 
such pretty leaves as these.” And she 
threw over Araminta a handful of the 
silky flower-petals falling in a pink-and- 
white shower from the apple-tree be- 
neath which she was hopping to and fro. 

- Araminta lay perfectly still; she was a 
wooden doll, with bright red cheeks and 
staring blue eyes painted on her face, 
and white stockings and black ankle-ties 
on her stiff, straight legs. She was just 
such a doll as was dear to many little 
girls who, like Nabby Tooker, lived nearly 
one hundred and fifty years ago. ~ 

From her playhouse, under the apple 
tree, Nabby could hear the pleasant whirr 
of the wheel within the kitchen, where 
When the 
whirr ceased, Nabby thought, “Mother 
is hanging the kettle on the crane to 
boil the pork and greens for dinner.” 

Then suddenly Mother called: ‘“Nabby, 
Nabby Tooker! Come into the house, im- 
mediately !” : 

“I want you,” said Mother, meeting 
Nabby at the door, “to work on your 
sampler, no 

“But, Mother, it’s not time for my stint 
until two o’clock, and it isn’t dinner-time, 
yet,” Nabby answered. 

“Tt’s time for your stint, daughter, when 
Mother thinks best. You will do exactly 
what I say. Fetch your work-bag to the 
front chamber.” ; 

“Tt’s funny to work in the front cham- 
ber instead of downstairs,’ thought 
Nabby. But, asking no question, she 
washed her hands and, with her grass- 
green silk work-bag, followed Mother to 
the front chamber. 

Before the fireplace, where a brown- 
and-white braided rug covered the yellow 
painted floor, Mother placed a low ladder- 
back chair and a small eandle-stand, and, 
pointing to these, she said, “I want you 
should sit sight here, Nabby. Don’t 
leave your chair, whatever happens, but 
keep on with your work until Mother 
ealls you. Will you?’ 

- “No, ma’am, I won’t, and yes, ma’am, 
I will,’ Nabby answered, obedient but 
wondering. Then she drew from her bag 
and laid on the light-stand her skeins of 
green and red sewing-silk, scissors, thimble, 
and stiletto, and unfolded her sampler. 

The sampler was a piece of yellowish 
white embroidery canvas. Every day for 
months, Nabby had been working her 
stint on the sampler, even rows of letters 
in red and green silk cross-stitch. There 
was the whole alphabet in large book 
letters, and the alphabet in small book 


letters, and alphabets in two kinds of 


writing letters. She had begun a fifth 
ind of alphabet in “punch work.” With 
r ivory-handled stiletto she punched in 
een teieDeSintes the lef- 


ters, and with silk sewed these closely 


round and round. By-and-by she would 
embroider her own name and age and a 
motto, and last of all a stiff little rose 


bush. But now every letter from A to Z - 


must be slowly worked. 

To-day her letter was E. As carefully 
she punched the first hole, she thought, 
“Seems funny for Mother to be so par- 
ticular to-day. I’d rather be downstairs, 
it’s kind of lonesome up here. But it 
won’t be long to dinner-time, and then 
Mother will call me. How near her 
spinning sounds! The wheel was in the 
kitchen. She must have moved it to 
the front entry. That’s funny!” Nabby 
punched another hole in her BE. “There’s 
Rebecca talking with Mother! And she 
is coming upstairs. Rebecca! I’m in the 
front chamber.” : 

he 
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Winter Beads 
WINIFRED DAVIDSON 


What have you done with those round 
days of fun, 
The summer-time’s shining and rain? 
Did you make a small memory-hole in each 
one : 
And string them, like beads on a chain? 


Well, here is a winter morn, aro and 


gray, 
And you’ve wakened to work and to 
books. 
Take out your summer-made necklace 
to-day 
And wear it! How lovely it looks 


With its silver of dawn mists, diamond- 
white noons, 
Its gold loops of fluted bird songs, 
Its rubies of sunsets and soft pearls of 
moons— 
And to your very self it belongs! 


ae 


Rebecca Gilman, whom Nabby called her 
“most nintimate friend,’ came dancing 
into the room. 

“Why, Nabby!” she exclaimed, “I 
brought Arabella over to play with Ara- 
minta, and there was your poor child all 
alone and half-covered with apple-bloss 
soms and you not there. It’s not your 
stint time. Why are you cooped up work- 
ing?” 

“Because Mother said to do my stint 
now.” 

“Seems a dreadful pity,’ sighed Re- 
becca, “it’s. so fine out.” Perching on 
the window seat, she looked into the tops 
of the apple trees. “Nabby,”’ she called 
softly, “there’s an elegant bird out here, 
with red on his head! Come and see him! 
Quick, before he flies away!” 

Nabby almost sprang to her feet, but 
sank back on her chair. 

“Come, come!” whispered Rebecca. 

“T can’t,” said Nabby. 

“Why can’t you?” 

“Mother said not to leave my chair till 
she called me.” 


“ seemed he turned in here. 


indignantly. 
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“Huh! That’s funny,” Rebecea ex- 
claimed. “I must say your mother is 


very particular. Do you s’pose she'll ever 
let you play again?” 

“Course she will. And you needn’t say 
anything bad about my mother, Rebecca 
Gilman! I’d rather sit still now, any- 
how !” 

“Huh!” grunted Rebecca again. ‘Well, 
if you feel that way, I might as well go.” 

Though Rebecca’s call had not been a 
great comfort, Nabby felt lonely after 
her friend had gone; but she patiently 
went on punching and sewing. 

Then she heard a strange noise, a soft 
scrabbling and scratching. “Must be a 
rat,’ she murmured, looking timidly about 
the room. “I don’t see him, but there he 
is again! And my! he’s right under my 
chair! Seems ’sif I’ve just got to get up! 
Mother wouldn’t want her little daughter 
to sit still while a rat runs up her petti- 
coats. But she did exactly say not to 
leave the chair whatever happened, and 
I do s’pose a rat is ‘whatever.’ ” 

Nabby sighed and shivered and drew 
her legs up into the chair, but pluckily 
she kept her seat, and soon the noise 
ceased, and she worked on quietly until 
she heard above the whirr of the spin- 
ning-wheel a man’s voice, loud and rough. 
“T wonder who’s talking with Mother?’ 
she asked herself. “He doesn’t sound so 
very pleasant.” 

A gruff voice was demanding, ‘“Mis- 
tress, in the name of the King, answer! 
Did a man run in hither, a few minutes 
since?” 

“T have no king,” answered Mother 
quietly, “but, you see, I’ve been spin- 
ning by this door to-day, and the kitchen 
door I left bolted within.” 

“I’m after a dangerous man—a rebel— 
who left his horse and ran this way; it 
*Twere better 
for you to tell no lies, Mistress.” 
“T tell no lies, sir.’’ = 

“That’s as may be. To make sure, I'll 
search the house.” There followed sounds 
of stamping feet, slamming doors, and 
heavy furniture dragged about; then 
steps on the stairs, and the rattle of a 
sword against the railing. A red-coated 
soldier stood in the doorway of the front 
chamber, looking at the child who sat 
there demure and silent, though fright- 
ened. In her pink-flowered dimity frock 
with a pink ribbon tied through her short 
brown curls, Nabby was so pleasing a 
sight that even a British soldier might 
like to look at her. 

“What you doing, 
man. 

Though her heart was going pit-a-pat, 
Nabby answered quietly, “Working my 
sampler, sir.” 


Sissy?’ asked the 


“Seen a man—a rebel—here in the 
house, Sissy?” 
“No, I’ve seen no man to-day, ‘cept 


Jimmy, when he came to drive the cow.” 

“No lies now, Sissy!” 

“T never tell lies,” answered Nabby, 
“Folks go—something awful 
happens to folks who tell lies. ‘Honest 
true, black and blue, cross my heart, cut 
me in two,’ I hayen’t seen a man, ’cept 
Jimmie, to-day.” 

The soldier grinned. “I'll take a look 
round, anyhow,” he said. 
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He opened the tall wardrobe and looked 
up the wide chimney; he thumped on the 
wall about the fireplace and lifted the 
frilly blue-and-white valances of the great 
four-poster bed and pulled off its thick- 
padded comfortables. When he thrust 
his sword into the puffy feather-beds, 
Nabby turned pale. “Oh!” she thought. 
“What will he do next? My mother can’t 
mean me to sit still and maybe have that 
man stick his sword into me. But I 
s’pose he is ‘whatever,’ and besides obey- 
ing your mother, 
promise or else you’d tell a lie.” 

Nabby tried to keep her eyes on her 
work and away from the soldier and his 
fearful shining sword, but her fingers 
trembled, and in punching a hole in her 
BE, the stiletto slipped and punched in- 
stead a hole in Nabby’s thumb. ’ 

Now the soldier was saying, “The game 
isn’t in this room. Seems to have slipped 
me; but I may get him yet, and if I do, 
he’ll pay well for my trouble.” 

With this he left the room. Nabby 
heard him knocking about the back cham- 
ber and scrambling up the garret stair, 
and down again, and finally clattering 
out the front door and down the brick 
walk. 

It was a comfort to hear the whirr of 
the wheel and Mother softly singing a 
psalm. “But, still,” thought Nabby, “T 
do wish she’d call me. Seems ’sif I'd 
been sitting still most forever. Oh! the 
wheel has stopped! And I hear Mother 
coming upstairs, way up, to the garret!” 

Very soon, Mother came down from the 
garret and into the front chamber. ‘“He’s 
gone!” she cried. “From the garret win- 
dow, I saw him riding off on the turn- 
pike. Jump up, Nabby! Quick!” 

Nabby gladly jumped, but stood staring 
to see Mother pull away chair and light- 
stand, drag aside the braided rug, and 
lift a wide board from the floor. And 
she almost stared her eyes out when she 
saw crawling from the hole below the 
floor a young man with a very red and 
dusty but happy face, who drew a long 
breath and said to Mother, “A terrible 
poor breathing-place, Mistress, but a good 
hiding-place. I thank you for it, as I do 
the little maid for staying so faithfully 
at her post.” 

“T told you,” answered Mother proudly, 
“that Nabby would keep her promise and 
I believed even a British soldier would 
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To Jean MclIntyre* 


The Real Old Cat is you, dear Jean, 
To say the cat is sly and mean! 

My pussy’s soft and oh! so clean, 
She’s purring by the fire serene. 


Suppose her eyes are not of blue, 

Now, just because it rhymes with true, 
You can’t be sure it’s loyal too; 

What color eyes, dear Jean, have you? 


Well, our old Tabby’s just a queen, 
You couldn’t help but love her, Jean! 
I really don’t see what you mean 

By slamming cats—-my eyes are green. 


*An Answer to ‘Her Byes,” which appeared 
in Tur Recister, November 20, 1924. 


you have to keep your 
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The Milky Way 


Silent with gtar-dust, yonder it lies— 
The Winter Street, so fair and so 
white ; 
Winding along through the boundless 
skies, 
Down heavenly 
height. 


yale, up heavenly 
—iidith M. Thomas. 


Sentence Sermon 
but lift 


Be not afraid of darkness, 
your eyes to the eternal skies. 
—Selected. 


not think it needful to his search to dis- 
turb a little girl at her work.” 

“You wanted me to hide the hole?” 
gasped Nabby. 

“Yes, little one,’ answered the young 
man, “the hole and me; and you have 
done it well. But for your mother and 


you, the important message which I carry . 


from the Commander-in-chief of our army 
to the Governor would most like have 
miscarried and great ill might so be done 
our American cause.” 

Nabby still stared. “How came you 
into our house and the hole?” she asked. 
“For Mother told the soldier she had not 
seen a man.’ 

“No, child, not so,” said Mother, “but 
I told him I had seen no man at the door 
while I was spinning and the back door 
was bolted. All was true. But I did not 
tell him I had been all day at the wheel. 
This messenger in his country’s service 
found his way into our house while you 
were playing in the orchard, and I had 
quickly to plan his protection. I knew 
well you would gladly do your part, but 


_it was safer for you not to know of him 


while the search was on and so”’— 

“You are hurt, little maid!” the mes- 
senger interrupted Mother. “Surely not 
by the soldier?’ His eyes were on 
Nabby’s bleeding thumb. 

“Oh! no! Only I was frightened and 
the stiletto slipped.” 

“And so you’ve spilt your blood for 
country’s sake?’ said the messenger, 
smiling. “The thumb will soon heal, but 
see! here’s a spot on your work that will 
remain as an honor mark. You ought to 
have some sign here that you helped to- 
day your country’s cause. You might 
embroider a flag. I will draw you the 
outline.” Quickly he drew on the sampler 
a little flag, not like Old Glory, but the 
brave early American flag that floated 
over General Washington’s army and 
meant to it “Our Country.” “There!” he 
said. “You must work that in red and 
white and blue, and you’ll have a sampler 
that does you credit.” 

Nabby’s eyes were bright as she ex- 
claimed, “O Mother, I am so glad I did 
what you said! But it was a long time, 
and I was dreadfully afraid of the soldier 


_and the rat scratching under my chair!” 


“Rat scratching under your chair?’ 
asked the young man. “That must have 
been my squirming restlessly in my nar- 
row hiding-hole. You are indeed brave, 
Mistress Nabby, to sit still not only in the 
presence of a fierce soldier but also a 
seratching rat! Now, ladies, I must 
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haste with my commission. 
thanks! Good-by !” 

Nabby and her mother, from the door- 
way, watched General Washington’s mes-— 
senger step swiftly down the brick walk, 
wave his hat, and disappear in the tree- 


A thousand 


_ shaded street. 


In the following days, Nabby worked 
happily on her sampler; she made the — 
whole “punch-work” alphabet, stitched 
her name and age, and sewed the little 
flag in red and white and blue. 

Nearly one hundred and fifty years ago, 
Nabby finished her sampler which, framed 
and under glass, hangs to-day on the par- 
lor wall of an old house. Its canvas has 
turned dark with age, and the silk- 
stitched alphabets are dim; but you can 
read “Nappy TooKER HigHtT YEARS OLD” 
and see the brown spot made by Nabby’s 
blood “spilt for her country,’ and the 
little flag of other times worked in faded 
red and white and blue. 


[All rights reserved] 


Ten Health Commandments 


Dr. Thomas Darlington, former Health 
Commissioner of New York, urges the 
universal practice of these, his ten health 
commandments : 

1. Keep your mouth closed when phir 
ing; also when angry. ‘ 

2. Drink cool water with your meals; 
also between them. 

8: Bathe daily, a shower, if possible. 

4. Eat slowly. This leads to eating 
sparingly. Make your meal a ceremonial 
pleasure. 

5. Exercise daily and breathe deeply 
while so doing, but avoid over-exertion, 
and never eat when fatigued. 

6. Never read or transact any business 
while eating. 

7. Work ten hours, sleep eight, and use 
the balance for recreation and meals. 
Always rest on Sunday. 

8. Ever keep a contented mind. Hqua- 
nimity means longevity. 

9. Neglect no portion of the body. 

10. Be moderate in all things. 


Appreciation Grows 


In regard to radio, Herbert C. Hoover 
says: “The greatest development in broad- 
casting during the past year has not been 
in the application of new methods of send- 
ing or receiving, important as improve- 
ments in these lines have been. It is 
rather in the change of public attitude. 
Listeners are becoming more and more 
appreciative of the real service of the 
radio and increasingly critical, both as to 
the character of the matter furnished and 
as to the efficiency with which it reaches 
them.” 


Oldest Christian Church 


An expedition sent out by the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania has unearthed in 
Palestine the ruins of what is thought to 
be the oldest Christian church. Between 
300 and 400 a.v. is given as the time of 
building, and the site is not far from the 
spot where it is believed that Jesus was 
to in the River Jordan. 


' ~ 


u 
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What the Churches Did in the Year 


Election of officers and plans for greater work 


Under this head, THe Rectster will 
print from time to time accounts of Uni- 
tarian church annual meetings that are 
not included elsewhere in its news col- 
umns. Herewith are noted the meetings 
held so far this church year that have 
come to the attention of THE REGISTER. 


Troy, N.Y.—The every-member-canvass 
plan was adopted, and a deficit of $250 
Was immediately subscribed, leaving the 
church to begin the new year free of debt. 
The minister, Rev. Henry G. Smith, 
recommended the appointment of a social 
service committee and the adoption of a 
program of benevolent offerings. The 
building committee reported that the 
foundation of the new parsonage was 
completed and that the building would 
be ready for use in the spring. The con- 
gregation elected these trustees: Arthur P. 
Gerry, Robert L. Rickerson, and Mrs. F. E. 
Perkins. 


Laconta, N.H.—J. Randolph Coolidge, 
Jr., spoke on “What My Church Means to 
Me.” <A feature of the meeting was the 
presence of William F. Knight, president 
of the Society, who made a 1,500-mile 
journey from Grinnell, Ia., to be present. 
He has attended every annual meeting 
of the Society during its fifty-seven years 
of life, and has presided as president for 
twenty-nine years. Rev. Otto E. Duerr 
was retained for minister for the ninth 
year, and ‘these officers were elected: 
President, William F. Knight; clerk, 
Fred I. Gibson; treasurer, Mrs. Alice M. 
Dearborn; trustee for three years, 
Alfred C. Wyatt, William M. Dearborn 
and Irving H. Chase being the other mem- 
bers of that board; solicitor, Edwin M. 
Cotton: Music Committee, Elmer C. Hay- 
wood, Mrs. Jennie Gingras, and Mrs. Ida 
Wood. 


OraNnGeE, N.J.—The treasurer reported 
all bills paid and a balance on hand. The 
report of the minister, Rev. Frederic H. 
Kent, showed a net gain of eighteen in 
chureh membership and of fourteen fami- 
lies in the interested constituency, in spite 
of the fact that this is a suburban church 
which has an unusually large “turnover” 
in constituency. All auxiliary organiza- 
tions were reported in flourishing condi- 
tion. One of these gave its first report, 
the recently organized Eliot Club, a branch 
of the Y. P. R. U. Under the auspices of 
Unity Club, a new stage curtain, window 
curtains, and aisle carpet for the parish 
house have been installed during the year, 
at a cost of nearly $400. Plans for the 
beautifying of the Alliance room are under 
way. The Alliance reported the largest 
membership in its history. The Laymen’s 
League is concentrating its efforts this 
winter on getting all men of the church 
into active participation in its work. The 
church school, although small, reported 
a gratifying regularity of attendance, 
eeeerty due to the provision of automobile 


__ transportation to and from school for 


living at a distance. The new 
are H. Malcolm Priest, 8S. May- 


berry Bryant, and Mrs. George C. Hiss, 
elected at the October meeting to serve 
three years from January 1, 1925. The 
board of trustees announced its organiza- 
tion with George A. Whittemore and 
B. C. Jutten continuing as president and 
treasurer, respectively, and Robert A. 
Campbell as secretary. 


WINCHESTER, Mass.—Mr. Dabney and 
Mr. Jennings were elected to the standing 
committee. C. H. Symmes was elected 
a trustee of the permanent fund to fill the 
place of Mr. Root, who died last July. 
Harry E. Gardner and Harold M. Mayo, 
with Rey. George Hale Reed, were chosen 
as representatives at the annual meeting 
of the American Unitarian Association in 
May. 


ATLANTA, GA.—The chureh yoted to ex- 
tend an invitation to the Southern Uni- 
tarian Conference to meet in Atlanta in 
April. Reports of the treasurer, the Men’s 
Club, the Sunday-school, the Women's 
Union, the Young People’s Christian Union, 
the Business Women’s Club, and the min- 
ister, Rey. Ernest J. Bowden, indicated a 
healthy condition of the church and some 
degree of financial prosperity. The Busi- 
ness Women’s Club, composed of women 
who, on account of their business hours, 
cannot meet with the Women’s Union, is 
a young organization that gives promise. 
The report of the Young People’s Chris- 
tian Union showed that from small and 
discouraging beginnings, the Union has 
become a flourishing organization, with 
a membership as large as any department 
of church work. An innovation among its 
members is the serving of a fifteen-cent 
lunch at the Sunday evening meetings, 
before the devotional service. The re 
decoration of the church auditorium was 
recalled in one of the reports. In order 
to keep the church record in a condition 
to indicate actual strength, the minister 
stated that hereafter he would drop from 
the roll of active members those persons 
who fail for a year to communicate with 
the Church without known reason, this 
to be done only after consultation with 
the trustees. Three vacancies on the 
board of trustees were filled by the elec- 
tion of Mrs. W. A. Edwards, and the 
re-election of Wade P. Harding and J. V. 
Hollingsworth, 


Wit~Mineton, Det.—H. G, Irons, chair- 
man of the board of trustees, reported 
that the church was in better financial 
condition than ever before, in spite of 
the expenditure of $1,400 during the past 
year for alterations. The trustees elected 
Mrs. F. B. Stone, Edward Robinson and 
R. B. String to the board. Rev. Wil- 
liam A. Vrooman is minister of the church. 


BRooKtyNn, N.Y. (Willow Place 
Chapel).—These officers, who form the 
board of deacons, were elected: Chairman, 
Henry W. Troelsch; treasurer, James B. 
Sclater ; clerk, Miss Dorah-May Schwegler ; 
Mrs. James B. Sclater; Miss Ellen Kragh; 
Miss Charlotte Allen; Thomas Harvey. 
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Hoitiywoop, Catim.—The following offi- 
cers were elected: President, J. D. 
Smeltzer; vice-president, G. W. Ogden; 
recording secretary, Mrs. Samuel Ayres, 
Jr.; corresponding secretary, Mrs. Eleanor 
Childers ; treasurer, J. E. Crouchley. The 
president appointed the following mem- 
bers to serve on the executive council with 
the above elected officers: Secretary of 
membership, Mrs. H. W. Clark; secretary 
of fellowship, Mrs. L. G. Everist; secre- 
tary of community relations, Mrs. BE. A. 
Glover; secretary of religious education, 
D. A. Hanks; secretary of music, J. Ross 
McKenzie; secretary of publicity, Dr. 
Samuel Ayres, Jr. In addition, Mrs. T. C. 
Abel, president of the Women’s Alliance, 
and Miss Natalie Robinson, president of 
the Y. P. R. U., were also made members 
of the Council. The Society voted to 
affiliate with the Southern California 
Council on International Relations, a 
newly formed body consisting of delegates 
from representative religious educational 
and civie organizations dedicated to the 
study of ways and means of improving 
international good feeling and co-opera- 
tion. It was also voted to have a dinner 
and open-forum discussions on the second 
Tuesday of every month. The new presi- 
dent announced his intention of doubling 
the membership of the church and Sunday- 
school during the coming year. It*was 
also decided to hold Sunday evening meet- 
ings for the discussion of Bible subjects, 
to be arranged by the minister, Rev. 
Theodore C. Abel. 


Newport, R.I.—Reports from organiza- 
tions showed a healthy condition through- 
out the church. The treasurer reported 
that the debt had been decreased by $1,954. 
Dr. Charles A. Brackett and Mrs. Henry 
G. Wilks were elected trustees. These 
officers were re-elected: President, Her- 
bert W. Lull; secretary, George F. Ward; 
treasurer, Fred W. Johnstone; superin- 
tendent of the Sunday-school, William H. 
Holt. 


LitTLetTon, N.H.—The following officers 
were elected: Moderator, Frank M. 
Richardson; clerk, Mrs. P. J. Robinson; 
treasurer, Bert Tuttle; trustees, J. F. 
Hildebrand, L. H. Parlin, H. D. Wilkins; 
financial board, J. F. Hildebrand, Mrs. 
F. M. Richardson, Mrs. W. J. Beattie. It 
was voted to call J. Theodore Johnson 
as minister. The reports showed sound 
progress made during the three years of 
Rey. Ivan Klein’s ministry. The financial 
board reported that practically every mem- 
ber of the parish had subscribed toward 
funds for the coming year and that many 
had raised their former subscriptions 
voluntarily. 


GERMANTOWN, Pa.—The treasurer's re- 
port showed an increase in the number 
of sittings and in the amount of the 
Sunday collections. Generous contribu- 
tions were made for several special col- 
lections taken during the year. Later, 
the board of trustees met for organiza- 
tion, re-electtng Owen G. Jenkins presi- 
dent, and choosing Herbert C. Morris cor- 
responding secretary and Miss Mary T. 
Merton recording secretary. H. Walter 
Forster was again appointed treasurer, 
and William G. Epting assistant treasurer. 
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Duxsury, Mass.—-The report of treas- 
urer showed the parish to be in a 
strong financial position, with all bills 
paid, about $1,500 in the treasury, about 
$1,500 interest money available for 1925, 
and a pledge of $650 from the Duxbury 
Branch of the Women’s Alliance. The 
voluntary offerings had been more than 
$1,100, one Sunday alone exceeding $200 
in the plates. Thirteen persons were 
‘elected to membership in the parish, mak- 
ing a total of 115. Liberal appropriations 
were voted for use of Sunday-school and 
other church activities. The executive 
committee were authorized to continue the 
operation of the church bus at their dis- 
cretion. A unanimous and hearty vote 
of thanks to the “unknown donor” of the 
Orgoblo was passed. The by-laws were 
amended to hold the annual meeting in 
August, so as to permit the summer resi- 
dent members to attend with less trouble 
and expense. Regular meetings in May 
and November also were provided for. 
The requirement of the payment of annual 
dues was abolished. To serve until the 
annual meeting in August next, the follow- 
ing officers were elected: chairman, 
Artemas H. Hobart; treasurer, Herbert E. 
Walker; clerk, Perey L. Walker; execu- 
tive committee, the above and Paul C. 
Peterson, chairman, Florence Rich Nichols, 
Elizabeth Hastings, Charles S. Clark. 


Two Preachers at King’s Chapel 


The noon-day services at King’s Chapel, 
Boston, Mass., next week will be divided 
between two preachers, each one taking 
two days. On Tuesday and Wednesday, 
February 3 and 4, the preacher will be 

r. -Charles Reynolds Brown, Dean of 
_ the Divinity School at Yale University. 
Dr. Brown is well known for his many 
books on religion, for his interesting 
eareer in California and at Yale, and to 
many Unitarians in particular for his 
gracious welcome at the General Confer- 
ence in 1923. 

On Thursday and Friday, February 5 
and 6, the preacher will be Rev. Stanley 
Ross Fisher of the Congregational Church; 
Wellesley, Mass. Mr. Fisher has recently 
built for his parish an exceedingly com- 
plete and handsome colonial church. 
There will be the usual organ recital by 
Raymond C. Robinson on Monday at 12.15, 
and -the vesper service on Wednesday at 
4,30. 


Church Burns Mortgage 


At the forty-first annual parish meet- 
ing of the Rockland, Mass., Unitarian So- 
ciety, January 13, the members assembled 
in the auditorium to witness the burn- 
ing of the mortgage, which the Alliance 
has been paying for the past ten years. 
The service was conducted by the min- 
ister, Rev. Francis Wilder Holden, and 
consisted of hymn singing, Scripture and 
prayer, the story of the mortgage by the 
president of the Alliance, presentation of 
flowers by the president of the Unity Club 
Evening Alliance, and the lighting of 
seven candles, one for each of the follow- 
ing organizations: Unitarian Boys’ Club, 
School of Religious Education, Young 
People’s Religious Union, Laymen’s 
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League, Unity Club Evening Alliance, the 
Alliance, and the Unitarian Society of 
Rockland. A little girl from the Sunday- 
school lighted the candles. The burning 
of the mortgage was by the oldest mem- 
ber of the church, who was also an orig- 
inal signer of the church covenant. The 
mortgage was lighted by an Alliance candle, 
and dropped into a kettle hung upon a 
tripod standing by the pulpit. The sery- 
ice closed by singing the doxology and 
benediction. 

At the parish meeting, officers were 
elected, reports from officers and organ- 
izations read, and committees~ chosen. 
The Prudential -Committee, and one mem- 
ber each from the Alliance, the Evening 
Alliance, and the Laymen’s League, were 
instructed to consider the question of re- 
decorating the church, installing pews, 
securing a cathedral window, and other 
alterations. 


First Exchange of Pulpits 
for Unitarians in Hartford 


For the first time in the history of Hart- 
ford, Conn., it is reported, there was an 
exchange of pulpits, on January 11, be- 
tween the Unitarian minister and another 
Protestant clergyman. Rey. Charles 
Grayes preached at the South Congrega- 
tional Church, and the pastor of that 
church, Rev. Warren 8S. Archibald, filled 
the pulpit in the Unitarian Church. 

Mr. Graves, preaching on “The Kingly 
Way of Salvation,” declared: “If we 
were rulers within our own world, rulers 
of our own selves, we should not do the 
fool things "we now do; we should not be 
dupes of other people’s superstitions; we 
should not be such easy marks for dem- 
agogues; nor be such ready- tools for the 
unblushingly selfish propagandists who 
ply their unholy trade these days. 

“There is the problem: to awaken in 
each a real and vivid sense of the obliga- 
tion to be ruler of one’s self; make each 
feel the supreme necessity of being a 
wise and purposeful director of his own 
forces. Let men but rise to a conscious- 
ness of the ruling spirit within themselves 
and their own world, and it would be pos- 
sible to make this world the heaven we 
have all longed for.” 

Mr. Archibald spoke on “Great Hours 
of Insight.” “Everyone has hours of in- 
sight which make for the real measure- 
ment of spiritual light,” he said. “To 
believe in these hours of insight is to con- 
nect ourselves with the real truth, to 
obey and trust them, never to cheapen or 
coarsen them. Those obedient to these 
hours of light are the sons of light, the 
sons of God. These have reached the top 
of the mountain, and from that height 
they see the light on all sides. 

“But only for a short time are we 
allowed on the mountain of transfigura- 
tion. The commanding hour departs and 
hides itself. Then it is ours to fulfill, even 
in gloom, the tasks in hours of insight 
willed.” 


Church Receives Bequest 


Under the will of the late Martha BE. 
George, of Mendon, Mass., the First Par- 


ish (Unitarian) Church of Mendon re-. 


ceives $500. 
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How Much Can Ghutches 
Work Together, is Topic 


Catholics, Protestants, and Jews can and 
should work together in promoting the 
common welfare. Members of the New 
York League of Unitarian Women, who 
braved a severe snowstorm to attend 
their meeting at Unity Church, Brooklyn, 
N.Y., January 2, were told this by Miss 
Helen McCormick, former assistant dis- 
trict attorney of Brooklyn, who repte- 
sented the Catholics in a discussion of 
“Church Unity.” “If we all work sep- 
arately,” she said, “there is great waste 
of effort. Social groups work together 
beautifully in Brooklyn. By the side of 
the Catholic Big Sisters, we find the Prot- 
estants and Jews. We must feed the soul 
of the child, whatever the creed.” 

Mrs. Griffin gave an account of the 
movement in Canada, which is to be 
known after June 10 as the United 
Church of Canada, in which union are 
the Methodists, the Congregationalists, 
and the Presbyterians. Each church or- 
ganization, when it enters the union, will 
eontinue its worship as before and man- 
age its local affairs as formerly. 

Mrs. Arrowsmith spoke on the “Union 
of Liberal Churches,” giving several ex- 
amples of united work which are of in- 
terest to-day. Mrs. Gifford spoke of the 


Council of the Churches of Christ and of — 


the Federation of the Churches of Greater 
New York. Mrs. Donnell made a strong 
plea for the united spirit-rather than the 
merging of the various sects. Mr. Land 
spoke earnestly of the value biel tolerance 
in all this work. 

A collection for the Southern schools 
was taken up and another collection will 
be taken at the next meeting. On a 
motion by Mrs. William Voight, chairman 
of the Interdenominational Committee, 
it was voted to suggest to the Advisory 
Board that one collection this year be 
devoted to the campaign for the comple- 
tion of the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine in New York City. 


Dr. Jordan Presented with Prize 


Formal presentation of the $25,000 
Raphael Herman peace award to Dr. 
David Starr Jordan was made at the 
University of Southern California, Los. 
Angeles, on January 16, by Dr. Augustus 
Thomas, president of the World Federa- 
tion of Educational Associations. William 
Gibbs McAdoo presided at the event. An 
account of Dr. Jordan’s peace plan was 
recently published in THE REGISTER. 


Legacy of $1,400 to Church 


The First Unitarian Church of Stone- 
ham, Mass., will receive a legacy of ap- 
proximately $1,400 by the will of Miss 
Sarah A. IL. Lynde, who died in that 
town last October. Miss Lynde was a 
life member of the American Unita 
Association, and for fifty years had been * 
a loyal and devoted member of the Stone- 
ham chureh. She served for many years 
in various church offices, also as a mem- 
ber of the School Board and as one of 
the Trustees of the Public Library. — 
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vat eC iech of Manifold Service Dedicated 


Dr. Eliot commends ideals of Reading, Mass., Unitarians 


JNITARIANS of Reading, .Mass., for- 
_ Inally dedicated their new church—the 
Community Church—with an impressive 


service on Sunday, January 11. The prin- 
cipal address was delivered by Dr. 


Samuel A. Eliot, president of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. Rey. Marion 
Franklin Ham, the minister, led in the 
congregational service of dedication and 
made the opening invocation. Dr. Thomas 
H. Billings of Woburn, Mass., read from 
the Scriptures. Judge Jesse W. Morton of 
the Woburn district court spoke for the 
congregation. Rey. William H. Parker 
of Fairhaven, Mass., a former minister of 
this church, made the prayer of dedica- 
tion, and Dr. Eliot pronounced the benedic- 
tion. 

The dedication hymn, “The Builders 
Toiling through the Days,’ was written 


A Hymn of Dedication 


MARION FRANKLIN HAM 


Written for the dedication of the ra mate: 
Church, Reading, Mass. 


The builders, toiling through the days, 
Have wrought with us the task divine; 

And now to Thee, with songs of. praise, 
We dedicate the finished shrine. 


O holy Presence, brooding here, 
_ Let now Thy glory fill this place! 
Abiding light, that year by year 

Shall fill our souls with heavenly grace. 


Here may the truth be freely taught, 
And here the Master’s spirit reign; 
Here may his works of love be wrought, 
To heal earth’s sorrow, sin, and pain. 


The poor, the sad, the sick, the blind, 
The erring ones that need Thy love; 

Here may Thy troubled children find 
The peace that cometh from above. 


And may this house forever be 
A place where souls, mid sin and strife, 
Shall find in serving man and Thee ~ 
The way of everlasting life. 


for the occasion by Mr. Ham. Speeial 
musie was given by Gertrude Litchfield, 
organist, and Walter H. Kidder, baritone. 
After the service, there was a social 


gathering in Community Hall. At the 


service, the church was filled to its utmost 
capacity, with persons standing; there 
was community interest in this church, 
which renders such manifold service to 
the community. 

Dr. Eliot, in his address, conveyed to 
the minister and members of the church, 
and their neighbors and friends, hearty 
congratulations upon the convenience and 
beauty of the new church and parsonage, 
and assured them that the new buildings 
were not only a blessing to the community, 


but a strength and encouragement to their 
_fellow-workers everywhere. 


He then 
special emphasis to certain of the 
ences in the beautiful service of dedi- 
m that had just been read by the min- 
and people, and pointed out the 

‘ive character of the covenants into 


which the congregation had entered. They 
had dedicated a church “to the proclama- 
tion of truth that makes men free; to the 
liberty of the sons of God; to the fear- 
less reading of every fresh revelation.” 
That meant an emphasis upon the spirit- 
ual and prophetic interpretations of re- 
ligion rather than the dogmatic interpre- 
tations. They had dedicated the building 
“to the service of our neighbors in this 
community; to the dignity and responsi- 
bility of citizenship; to the fellowship of 
rich and poor; to the democracy of good 
will.” That meant that this was to be 
a community church, a church of service 
and of applied Christianity. They had 
dedicated the church “to the fellowship 
of all reverent seekers after knowledge; 
to the communion of all earnest bearers 
of the light.” That meant an inclusive 
church, a church wherein neighborly asso- 
ciations, and common experiences of joy 
and sorrow, and common tasks and duties, 
would inevitably bring people together 
without regard to the childish competi- 
tions of the sects. Finally, they had dedi- 
cated a church where they could “worship 
God in spirit and truth.” That meant a 
church of the spirit rather than a church 
of ecclesiastical authority—a church 
where they could uphold loyalty to a pro- 
gressive and unceasing revelation. 


American Unitarian Association 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS’ MEETING 


TUESDAY, January 13, 1925. 
Present: Messrs. Blinn, Cornish, F. M. 
Eliot, S. A. Eliot, Fisher, Fuller, Griffin, 
Hobbs, Prescott, Reese, Robertson, Tufts, 
and Mrs. Gallagher. Also, by invitation, 
Mr. Patterson. d 
The treasurer presented his statement 
for the month of December as follows: 


RECEIPTS 


Cash on hand December 1, 1924.. 
PERO OTE GHNADS 2 i.e.» «2 « caaninhe ede 
Bequest of Mrs. Grace HB. 
Reed of Belmont, Mass., 

added to the David Reed 
Fund—final payment..... 
Bequest of Charles W. Cook 

of Boston, Mass., final pay- 

ment of the legacy of 


$1, 

Bequest! of Miss Lucy S. 
Brewer of Boston, Mass., 
final payment..........5 

Unitarian Service Pension 
Society Permanent Fund: 
Bequest of Mrs. Laura A. 
Whitmore of Brookline, 
Mass., on account........ 

Unitarian Campaign, Incor- 
porated, on account...... 

Church Equipment Account, 
Unitarian Campaign, In- 
corporated, on account.... 

Sustentation Fund, Unitarian 
Campaign, Incorporated, 
iO) SCCORALC. . . whe Wa Pee oe 

International Congress of Re- 
ligious Liberals Account, 
Unitarian Campaign, Incor- 
porated, on account.. 

Religious Education Fund, 
Unitarian Campaign, In- 
corporated, on account.... 

Religious Education Account, 
Unitarian Campaign, In- 
corporated, on account.. 

Church Extension Account, 
Unitarian Campaign, In- 
corporated, on account... 


$12,865.28 
3,056.91 


408.50 


200.00 


2,990.18 


45.00 
' 11,917,00 


2,189.50 


11,767.00 


599.00 
2,130.50 
2,130.50 


14,757.00 
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Church Building Loan Fund 


—real estate, Pueblo, Col. 176.75 
Cy RES Wand ceo nias 00s 10.00 
Reserve Fund—Tokyo, Japan, 

real estate—on account.. 800.00 
Gifts for special purposes. . 100.00 
Butte, Mont., First Unitarian 

CDUPGHy ORG pies ic 5-0 ‘22.92 
Unitarian Service Pension So- 

ciety—for pensions....... 289.31 
Epterest fics stag sive ve sleldislers:s 35.63 
Temporary Loan-—Merchants 

National Bank........... 5,000.00 
Investments, received for re- 

ANVEestMlEnt) wees ea tswns oi 18,993.65 
Inyestments, Church Build- 

ing Loan Fund—repaid on 

Pini: eee See ae 7,905.00 
Income of invested funds... 4,271.55 
Reimbursed for advances on 

Unitarian Buildings...... 31.20 
Reimbursed for advances on 

General Missionary....... 69.00 
Reimbursed for. advances on 

Department of Church Ex- 

TERRE ONES cestetel ence. supueiataie ozo 50.00 
Reimbursed for advances on 

New Americans.......... : 300.00 


$103,111.38 


PAYMENTS 
For Missionary purposes (socie- 

HIGHS COUCL sore custare. cress, <5 oes $6,430.98 
Salaries and other mission- 

APYIOLPCNGCH s!o0.6.6-Sidieerclete 6 3,281.68 
Payments on account of sun- 

GEY trase, LUNGS > sme. s.--<- 5,654.86 
Church Extension Account.. 3,291.62 
Religious Education Account 420.53 
Church Equipment Account... 2,189.50 
Investments and _ reinvest- 

NRO NEE Harte ovine sisieast aaar sre kes 2,887.76 
Gifts for special purposes. . 2.55 
Centenary Commission...... 2,000.00 
Cae Tee Dan «. 50:55 scours 6 200.00 
Reserve Fund—vVirginia, 

Minn., as authorized by 

vote November 11, 1924.. 550.00 
The Beacon Hymnal........ 2,500.00 
Investments, Church Building 

Loan Fund—loan........ 6,000.00 
HExpenses Unitarian Building 857.27 

Cash on hand January 1, 1925 6,844.63 
$103,111.38 


Upon the recommendation of the finance 
committee, it was 


Vorrep: That the vote of the board of di- 
rectors passed at the December 24 meeting be 
amended so -that the amount appropriated for 
improvements in the church at Waterville, Me., 
be increased from $4,500 to $5,000. 


Upon the recommendation of the ad- 
ininistrative committee, it was 


Vorrep: That if the proposed renovations at 
Amherst are carried forward and if the me- 
morial windows from All Souls Church, Rox- 
bury, are installed, a total insurance of $15,000 
on the building and including the windows will 
be considered sufficient, 

Vormep: That a sum not to exceed $150 be 
placed at the disposal of the president and 
secretary for the employment of a consulting 
architect in connection with the plans of the 
proposed church at Lynchburg, Va. 

Votep: That the proceeds arising from the 
sale of our property on Mentor Avenue in 
Pasadena, Calif., shall be applied as follows: 
First, to reimburse the Maria A. Evans Fund 
to the extent of its investment in said property, 
amounting to approximately $8,700; second, to 
defray the expenses incident to the sale of 
the property; third, to hold the balance to 
promote the Unitarian cause in Pasadena and, 
until further action of the board, to pay the 
income therefrom to the Union Liberal Church 
of Pasadena for the use of its Sunday-school. 


Upon the recommendation of the treas- 
urer, it was 


Vorep: To accept with regret the resigna- 
tion of Parker DB. Marean as assistant treas- 
urer, and to record the appreciation of the 
board for his faithful and efficient service, 
and its hope of his early return to normal 
health. 
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Vorep: To appoint Frederic M. Seeger as- 
sistant treasurer of this Association in place 
of Parker HB. Marean, resigned. 

Vornp: That the assistant treasurer be -and 
‘is hereby authorized to execute checks, drafts, 
and other orders for the payment of money 
in the name and on behalf of this Association 
in amounts not exceeding $5,000, face value, 
and that all checks, drafts, or orders in ex- 
cess of that amount, when signed by the 
assistant treasurer, shall be valid only when 
countersigned by a member of the administra- 
tive committee. 

Votrmep: To ratify and confirm all acts of 
Carl B. Wetherell, field secretary, in relation 
to the sale of the property of this Association 
situate at Hanford, Calif., and to authorize 
him to institute such legal proceedings as 
may be necessary to accomplish such sale. 

Vorrep: To authorize the treasurer, Henry H. 
Fuller, in the name and on behalf of this 
Association, to execute, acknowledge, and de- 
liver any deeds or other instruments in writ- 
ing which may be necessary or convenient to 
transfer the title to property of this Associa- 
tion situate at Hanford, Calif., to such per- 
son or corporation as shall purchase the same. 

Vorep: To authorize the treasurer, Henry H. 
Fuller, to execute, acknowledge, and deliver a 
bond for a deed in the sum of $5,000 in con- 
nection with the sale of property of this Asso- 
ciation at Hanford, Calif. 

Vornp: To authorize the treasurer, Henry H. 
Fuller, to loan to the First Unitarian Con- 
gregational Society of Wilton Center, N.H., the 
sum of $1,000 from the Sarah E. Potter Fund, 
to be repaid in ten equal annual installments, 
beginning one year from date of loan, and with 
the further understanding that the Associa- 
tion is to be protected by a vote of the church 
society authorizing the Association to be re- 
paid from the income of the following funds: 
First Church in Wilton, N.H., Fund, Gardner 
Blanchard Fund, Mary BH. Devlin Fund, and 
the David D. Davis Fund. 

Voted: To appropriate the sum of $250 
from contributions received on account of asso- 
ciate membership, for the purpose of the printing 
and distribution of free literature. 


Upon further recommendation of the 
treasurer, the following resolution was 
adopted : 


WHEREAS, heretofore on September 18, 1923, 
by resolution of this board of directors, it was 
voted to authorize the treasurer, whenever 
he might deem it expedient, to sell the house 
and lot owned by the association in Pasadena, 
and 

WHEREAS, the said real property is situated 
in the city of Pasadena, county of Los Angeles, 
State of California, and is particularly de- 
scribed as follows, to-wit: 


Lot Twelve (12) of Farris & Lyman’s Sub- 
division of Lots Thirty-two (32) and 
Thirty-three (33) of the Lands of Mutual 
Orchard Company in the City of Pasadena, 
as per map recorded in Book 13, at page 31, 
of the Miscellaneous Records of said County 
of Los Angeles ; 


and 


WHEREAS, the treasurer thereafter employed 
Paul Washburn of Pasadena, Calif., as its 
agent,. to procure a purchaser of said house 
and lot; that pursuant to such resolution on 
September 18, 1923, the treasurer, acting by 
and through said Paul Washburn as its agent, 
made and entered into a contract of sale in 
writing wherein and whereby this corporation 
agreed to sell and convey said real property 
and the improvements thereon to Amy E. 
Harris of Pasadena for the sum of Fifteen 
Thousand Dollars ($15,000), of which the sum 
of Five Thousand Dollars ($5,000) should be 
paid in cash upon the transfer of said property 
and the balance should be represented by a 
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purchase money mortgage in favor of this 
corporation in the sum of Ten Thousand Dol- 
lars ($10,000) signed by Amy BH. Harris, due 
on or before three years after September 10, 
1924, and bearing interest at the rate of 
seven per cent. (7%) per annum from Septem- 
ber 10, 1924, payable quarterly, and upon the 
other terms and conditions in said contract 
provided; sand that it will be for the best 
interest and advantage of this corporation to 
sell its real property and the improvements 
thereon upon the terms and conditions in said 
contract provided : 

Now, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, that the 
sale of the said real property in Pasadena, 
Calif., to said Amy E. Harris, upon the terms 
and conditions as provided in said contract 
between said Amy EH. Harris and said Paul 
Washburn, as agent for this corporation, be 
and the same is hereby ratified and approved ; 
and that the president and treasurer of this 
corporation be and they are hereby authorized 
and directed in the name of the corporation 
to execute, acknowledge, and deliver any deeds 
or any other instruments in writing which 
may be necessary or convenient in the premises 
to carry out the terms and provisions of the 
said contract in writing: 

RESOLVED FURTHER, that the president and 
treasurer of this corporation be and they are 
hereby authorized and directed to file in the 
Superior Court of Los Angeles County, Calif., 
in the name of this corporation, a petition ask- 
ing for permission and authority to sell and 
convey the said real property and improvements 
thereon as aforesaid ; 

RESOLVED FURTHER, that the president and 
treasurer be and they are hereby authorized 
and empowered to do and perform all other 
acts and things necessary to carry out the 
purposes of this resolution. 

VoTED: To authorize the treasurer to ac- 
cept the cancellation of an agreement dated 
October 16, 1922, and to return to Mrs. Phillips 
the sum originally paid by her pursuant thereto, 
with interest to February 1, 1925. 

Votrep: In the matter of the appropriation 
for the Third Unitarian Church of Chicago 
made by vote of the board, May 8, 1923, to 
authorize the treasurer to accept in lieu of 
title to lot such other security and plan for 
refunding as he shall approve. 


Upon the motion of Dr. Griffin, and 
after full discussion, it was 


Votep: That in the call for the February 
meeting of the board of directors to be held 
on February 10, 1925, it be announced that 
there will be a morning session at 11 o’clock, 
and the meeting will stand adjourned from 
12.30 p.m. until 2 p.m. on that date. 


Mr. Fisher reported for the Unitarian 
Campaign, Incorporated, and it was 


Votrep: That the treasurer of the American 
Unitarian Association be asked to prepare at 
once a concise statement of the work actually 
accomplished by the aid of moneys received 
during the past five years, having special 
reference to contributions through the Unita- 
rian Campaign. 


Upon the recommendation of the publi- 
eation committee, it was 


Vorrp: To publish “Our Educational Ideals 
and Aims,” by George R. Dodson, as R. HE. B., 
No. 18. 

Votrp: To publish “The Aims and Methods 
of Our Church Schools,” by Samuel A. Bliot, 
ase. B.; No. 1%; 


The secretary reported briefly concern- 
ing the plans and accomplishments to date 
of the program committee, and upon the 
motion of Mr. Blinn it was 


Votep: That a sum not to exceed $700 be 
appropriated in addition to the $15,000 already 
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voted for_the Anniversary Celebration, for the 
hire of a suitable auditorium on the occasion 
of the Anniversary sermon. 


A communication was received from 
Henry M. Williams, president of the Uni- 
tarian Club, inviting all the directors 
from a distance, and the officers of the 
Association, to the club at its meeting on 
January 14. = 

Under miscellaneous business it was - 

Vorep: To continue at the same rate the pay- 
ment of the secretary of the pulpit supply 
committee of the Ministerial Union for the 
last six months of the current fiscal year. 

Vorep: That a sum not to exceed $100 be 
placed at the discretion of the administrative 
committee for securing designs for a new seal 
and for a diploma for the honorary members 
of the Association. 


The president reported that the fellow- 
ship committee elected at the last meet- 
ing of the board had organized, and it 
was 

VorEeD: To appropriate for the work of the 
fellowship committee for the balance of the 
fiscal year at the rate of $1,500 per annum. 


The meeting adjourned at 4.40. 


Louis C. CoRNISH, 
Secretary. 


Unitarian Club Elects 


The Unitarian Club of Boston, Mass., at 
its annual meeting, January. 14, elected 
these officers for the ensuing year: Pres- 
ident, Henry M. Williams; vice-presidents, 
John W. Weeks and Dr. Charles W. Eliot; 
secretary, William T. Reid, Jr.; treasurer, 
Francis P. Sears; members of the Council, 
Henry E. Bothfield, Frank W. Dallinger, 
and J. Gilbert Peirce. 

Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, president of the 
American Unitarian Association, was the 
speaker of the evening. His address on’ 
“The Romantic Achievement of One Hun- 
dred Years and What it Prophesies” dealt 
with the century’s progress of Unita- 
rianism and its present outlook, and will 
be printed in a forthcoming issue of THE 
REGISTER. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


BOARD ; 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Mrs. Kern has delight- 
ful, homelike rooms for travelers. Café adja- 
cent. Garage on premises. Near the White 
House. Telephone Franklin 1142, Free map 
sent. Address, 1912 Gee Street, Northwest. 


eens ae cee) 
MISCELLANEOUS 


GIRLS—WOMEN, 16 up. Learn Gown Making 


at home. Earn $25.00 week. Dress. better 
for less. Sample lessons free. Write immedi- 
ately. FRANKLIN InstTiTUTB, Dzpr, A-549, 


Rocuester, N.Y. 


STAINLESS STEEL PARING KNIVES—It’s 

fun to use and sell them. Every woman wants 

ae —- she ee 8 _am b+ not stain knife way to 
ands if peel y a Neva-Stain. 

make money for Church. Sample and plan 

STAINLESS Propucts Saues Co., 927 Bixth St. 

Watervliet, N.Y. 
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_ Ministers are Made in Childhood 


_ Mr. Peterson talks to New England alliance on recruiting 


“Candidates for the ministry are made 
or unmade between the ages of five and 
fifteen,” said Rev. Abbot Peterson in an 
address on “Recruiting the Ministry” be- 
fore the New England Associate Alliance, 
at its winter meeting, held in Worcester, 
Mass., January 15. For this reason, Mr. 
Peterson declared that these mothers, 
grandmothers, and friends of young men 
held the situation as to the future of the 
Unitarian ministry in their hands to a 
greater extent than they supposed. 

“The impressions received during those 
years are indelible,” Mr. Peterson con- 
tinued. “Then is the time to let the boy 
see that you value your church and de- 
pend upon its ministrations. Let him 
hear the ministry spoken of with respect. 
Show him that the world needs as public 
servants not only good doctors, lawyers, 
and business men, but also teachers and 
preachers of the truth of religion. Then 
when the boy comes at last to choose 
what profession is to be his life work, 
the ministry will be one among the list 
of possibilities.” Mr. Peterson summed 
up certain difficulties which seemed to 
stand in the way of young men embracing 
the ministry as a profession. Then he 
showed that these disadvantages are 
largely imaginary, and that the ministry 
presents no more difficulties than any 
other calling. He emphasized the unique 
opportunities in the ministry to-day, its 
greater freedom, wider scope of useful- 
ness, and its special field of service which 
no other profession can cover. 

A collection of $100 was taken, to be 
given to the Committee on Recruiting of 
the ministry of the American Unitarian 
Association. 

Waitstill H. Sharp, director of religious 
education, Second Church. in Boston, 
Mass., discussed “Church School Prob- 
lems,” with particular reference to the 
division of labor and teamwork between 
home, school, and church. 

“You know that parents are not teach- 
ing religion in the home,” said Mr. Sharp. 
“They lack the necessary time, intelli- 
gence, or foresight. You know that our 
public schools cannot teach religion. . . 
So, I say, we must recognize a division of 
labor between home and public schools 
_ which makes the church school indispen- 
sable for the great number of our Unita- 
rian families—indispensable because offer- 
ing three things not obtainable elsewhere: 
orderly graded training in the facts and 
intellectual foundation of religion; the 
presentation of moral and ethical princi- 
ples, and the idea of social religion. The 
best homes might furnish these first two. 
But only group worship can offer the 
third—an introduction to church member- 
ship through the weekly gathering of 
those of like religious faith.” 

- In the absence of Mrs. Roderick Steb- 
bins of Milton, Mass., on account of ill- 
ness, Mrs. Minna C. Budlong, field secre- 
y tary of the Alliance, gave interesting 
of visits to Middle-Western 
ranc of the Alliance. Miss Liscomb 
‘Worcester told of the work done since 


1919 by her branch in the conservation 
of clothing, and delegates inspected an 
exhibit of this work during the noon hour. 

The speaker for the afternoon session 
was Rey. Miles Hanson of Roxbury, Mass. 
Speaking on “The Goal of Life,” he made 
clear the worth-while goal attained by 
an absolute trust in God and the simple 
faith held by Jesus. Attending the meet- 
ings were 351 delegates from eighty-three 
branches. 


‘Correction 


In the headline, but not in the article 
itself, entitled “Michigan School of Re- 
ligion, Beyond Sect,” issue of January 22, 
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it was stated that the school was “in 
a university curriculum.” This is in- 
correct. The school is fostered by Uni- 
yersity of Michigan professors, and by 
many other citizens, and enjoys a hospi- 
table attitude in Ann Arbor. It is an in- 
dependent institution. 


Fundamentalism in Encyclopedia 


The Year Book for 1925 of the Ency- 
clopedia Americana contains an article 
on “Fundamentalism” by Dr. Albert C. 
Dieffenbach. It is probably the first ar- 
ticle on fundamentalism in any encyclo- 
pedia. Dr. Dieffenbach was asked to 
prepare the article in recognition of the 
fact that it was he who through THE 
CHRISTIAN Recister first brought the 
issues of fundamentalism to the attention 
of the country and precipitated the open 
controversy. 


in a story of absorbing interest. 


the Unitarian Church, says of it: 


Cloth, 256 plus viii pages. 


JESUS THE MAN 


An Historical Study 
By VICTOR E. HARLOW, M.A. 


The modern Life of Jesus, from a strictly historical, non-theological standpoint. 
A straight-forward narrative, including the results of modern scientific scholarship 


Dr. William I. Lawrance, head of the Department of Religious Education of 


“T have just finished reading your book, ‘Jesus the Man,’ and want to 
say that I have found it the most interesting story of the life of Jesus 
that I have ever had the privilege of reading. 
his life stand out very clearly and arrange the story in such a way as to 
unify it and make it consistent from first to last.” 


Price, $2.50 at your dealer; or direct from the 
publisher, on receipt of check, or sent C.O.D. on request. 


HARLOW PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


You make the incidents of 


THE BEACON HYMNAL 


For Your Church School, 


Your Young People’s 


Society, Your Day School, and Your Home 


IS NOW READY 


This book is made up of forward-looking, virile hymns and services that will help to promote a 
gincere spirit of worship and to upbuild in the hearts of young people the ideals of true Christian worship. 
All that is lachrymose or saccharose has been omitted. 


The Hymns 


much new material. 


The Services 


The selection was made to give children and young people their heritage of 
great hymns of the church. To the old favorites there has been added 


These are arranged for the months of September to June inclusive, with plenty 
of additional material for the summer months. 


There is at least one complete. 


service for each month, two or more outline services, and services for special occasions in the month 
they occur. : 

The book itself has been manufactured with great care. 
Manufactur e e, the arrangement of the material on the page, the paper, and the cover 
were given much thought and study. The covers are in an attractive shade of blue linen cloth stamped 
in dark blue ink. They have a solid backbone, giving strength and at the same time allowing free 


opening. 


The size of the printed 


The extra heavy-weight end leaves, reinforced: with strong linene cloth, assure a perma- 


nency not possible where the cost has been the predominating factor. The whole book weighs but 


eighteen ounces. 


250 Hymns, 111 pages of Services, 12 pages of Service Elements, 37 Prayers. 


Send 
part, and may 


for a copy of this book, which will be sent without any obligation whatever on your 
returned for full credit at the end of two weeks. 


Price $1.00 in any quantity f.o.b. Boston. 


THE BEACON 


25 BEACON STREET 


NEW YORK 
299 Madison Ave. 


CHICAGO 
105 S. Dearborn St. 


Inc. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
620 Phelan Bldg. 


PRESS, 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT D I R E C. T O R Y 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT .OF UNITARIANS 


Whosoever doeth not 
RIGHTEOUSNESS 
is not of God 


neither he that 
LOVETH 


not his brother 
BIBLE 


Rented Pews Abolished 
by Newton Center Church 


The Unitarian Society in Newton Cen- 
ter, Mass., has abolished the rented pew 
system and adopted the policy of free 
pews. This action was voted unani- 
mously at the annual meeting of the So- 
ciety on January 16. This matter has 
been discussed for more than a year, and 
at the meeting there was no dissenting 
yoice to this change recommended by the 
executive committee. 

It was also voted that the president of 
the Laymen’s League chapter shall be 
ex officio a member of the executive com- 
mittee. This action must lie on the table 
until next year. The treasurer’s report 
showed all bills paid and the budget for 
1925 pledged. Rev. George Lawrence 
Parker, the minister, read his report in 
yerse. A yote of appreciation was passed 
for the years of service rendered by 
Charles P. Powers, who retires after ten 
years on the executive committee. 

Officers elected were: -Members of the 
executive committee, James Butler Studly, 
Henry G. Pearson, and Mrs. John McKey ; 
treasurer, James Bartlett Melcher; clerk, 
William F. Coan; trustees, Frank L. 
Richardson and Addison C. Burnham. 


Second Brooklyn Congregation 
to Worship with Sister Church 


The Second Unitarian” Congregational 
Society in Brooklyn, N.Y., will affiliate 
with their sister society, the Church of 
the Saviour (the First Unitarian Congre- 
gational Society). The latter church ex- 
tended the invitation, and the Second 
Church accepted it at their final annual 
meeting, January 14. The shifting of city 
population, the passing of the older gen- 
eration, and the failure of the younger 
generation to take its place have led to 
this decision. The business of selling the 
church building and the turning over of 
the lease has been left to the trustees. 


New Jersey Church Re-opens 


The Unitarian Church in Passaic, N.J., 
will re-open on February 1, when Rey. 
Hubert A. Wright will take charge. Mr. 
Wright recently joined the Unitarian 
fellowship, and he will divide his time 
between the church and his duties as 
principal of the Hackensack, N.J., High 
School. 


_ American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and Seg maroagre among 
liberal Christians. 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Secretary. Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 
Headquarters 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


is the organized spiritual aggressiveness 
and missionary zeal of the men of the 
Church. It conducts preaching missions 
and church school institutes, promotes 
church attendance, Unitarian work in 
college centers and the observance of 
Laymen’s Sunday, issues religious liter- 
ature, and furnishes 1500 publications 
with news of Unitarian activities. 


SEVEN Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
New York, Curcaao, St. Louis, San Francisco 


PROCTOR ACADEMY : 


Progressive Preparatory School in the Co 


An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. 
Liberal policy under Unitarian auspices. Sep- 
arate dormitory and campus for boys and girls. 


The traditional R’s of Education and also the 
three H’s—the Hand, the Head, and the Heart. 


For particulars or catalog address 
STanLEyY Keuiey, Headmaster 
AnpDover, N.H. 


VERY DAY 


8.30 A.M. to 10.30 P.M. 


Young Men’s Club, Evening Classes, 
Library, Hostess Room, Gymnasium, etc. 


THE UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F. L. Locks, President, E. A. Caurcn, Treasurer. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS. 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 
Directors: Miss Louisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E 
- Bradlee, Miss M. Louise Brown, George G. Davis, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Richard S. Eustis, M.D., Harry O. Mayo, Philip 
Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Rev. Paul S. Phalen. 
PARKER B. FIELD, Genera Secretary, 
zo Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 


FOR THE MINISTRY 
2400 Alliston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 

For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the Acting Dean, 


WILLIAM 8S. MORGAN, Ps.D. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Mrs. Extra Lyman Casor, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors 
of Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens Monday, 
October 6. For particulars address the Dean, 

MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to 
candidates for the liberal ministry both men and 
women at a minimum cost. Summer quarter for 
the entire school at the University of Chi 


Excellent dormitories for men both at Meadville 


and Chleame ss nominal charge. Unusual library 
facilities. ee tuition. Liberal scholarships for 
competent students both at Chicago and Mead- 
ville. Annual Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for 
a graduate of high standing. 

While students with A.B. degree or equiva- 
lent are preferred, those without it may be 
accepted. 

Next quarter begins at Meadville, March 25. 
For information apply to the President, 


F, C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


Congratulate Catholic Priest 


By a unanimous vote, the congregation 
of the Unitarian Church in Winthrop, 
Mass., sent to Rev. John H. Griffin, Catho- 
lic priest of Winthrop, congratulations on 
the recent fortieth anniversary of his 
ordination to the priesthood of “the Mother 
Church of Christendom.” They said: “We 


extend’ to you our hearty good wishes 
and prayers that you may long be spared 
and blessed with good health to con- 
tinue your good work in your chosen 
sphere.” In thanking the Unitarians for 
their action, Father Griffin, writing at 
Christmas time, wished them “abundant 
blessings from the Divine Infant erp: 
this holy time.” 


— 


m 
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Personals 


Stanley G. Stevens, who is secretary of 
the executive board of the Michigan 
School of Religion at Ann Arbor, Mich., 
is a member of the First Unitarian Church 
in Ann Arbor, and was the first president 
of the Ann Arbor chapter of the Laymen’s 
League. 


Rev. George Gilmour, minister of Unity 
Church in Denver, Col., has twice been 
elected president of the Colorado Tuber- 
culosis Society. Dr. Arnold 8. Taussig, a 
member of Unity Church, is vice-president 
of the Society. 


Rey. Hubert A. Wright, who was re- 
cently admitted to the Unitarian fellow- 
ship, is principal of the Hackensack, N.J., 
High School. He will have charge on 
part time of the Unitarian Church in 
Passaic, N.J., when it re-opens on Feb- 
ruary 1. 


On a Masonic mission in the Panama 
Canal Zone and Chile, Rev. Dudley H. 
Ferrell of Lynn, Mass., Grand Master of 
the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts, will 
leave Key West, Fla., February 26, and 
will visit Havana, Cuba; Cristobal and 
other points in the Canal Zone; various 
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ports in Bolivia and Peru; Valparaiso, 


Santiago, Concepcion, and other points in 
Chile; Buenos Aires, Argentina; Santos, 
Rio de Janeiro, Trinidad, and Barbados. 
He will arrive in New York City the last 
of April. 


Rey. Granville Pierce, minister of Grace 
Chapel, Green Harbor, Mass., received a 
substantial gold piece from his parish- 
ioners at Christmas time. 


Retired Minister Dies 


Rey. Richard E. Birks, minister emer- 
itus of the First Unitarian Society in 
Montague, Mass., died at Bernardston, 
Mass., January 21. He was born in Eng- 
land seventy-nine years ago, and among 
his pastorates was one on the Isle of Man, 
where he became a close friend of Hall 
Caine. Surviving him are four daughters 
and one son, Rev. Alfred W. Birks of 
Natick, Mass. A review of his life and 
work will appear in THE REGISTER. 


Called to First Church, Chicago 


Rey. Van Ogden Vogt has been called 
to be minister of the First Unitarian 
Church, Chicago, Ill. It is understood 
Mr. Vogt will accept. 
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Talks on Testament for Laymen 


Hight lectures on the New Testament 
are to be given by Rev. Harold E. B. 
Speight of King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., 
at Unity House, 7 Park Square, Boston, 
on Thursday afternoons at the close of 
business hours, February 5-March 26 in- 
clusive. The pictures have been arranged 
by the Unitarian Laymen’s League for 
its members. Tea will be served at 5 p.m.; 
Mr. ‘Speight will give his lecture from 

5.15 to 6, and there will be a question- 
and-answer period for those men who can 
remain. if @ 

Dates and topics follow: reupiacs 5, 
What Recent Discoveries Have Taught Us 
about the New Testament; February 12, 
What the Harliest Churches Really Were 
as Pictured in the New Testament; Feb- 
ruary 19, What Was Gained and What 
Was Lost in Going from Judaism to Chris- 
tianity; February 26, How the Early 
Christians Dreamed of World ‘Power; 
March 5, What it Cost to be a Christian 
in the First Century; March 12, How 
Sects Began; March 19, What is Story 
and What is History in the Gospels; 
March 26, What the Permanent Treasures 
of the New Testament Are. 


BOOKS OF DAVID STARR JORDAN 


THE CALL OF THE NATION 
A plea for “taking politics out of politics.” 
$1. 10 postpaid. 


ULRICH VON HUTTON 


PEACE AWARD [E: 
TODR. JORDAN |=: 


$25,000 | sseg 


2166 
1661 


Educator Wins 


Prize Offered by World 
Federation 


PLAN RECOMMENDS. 
STUDY BY BOARDS| * 


3168 
1354 


AUGUSTA, Me., Dec.’ 7—Dr. Da- 
vid Starr Jordan, chancellor emeri- 


A story of a venturesome, free-born spirit of tus of Leland Stanford University, 


the time of the Protestant Reformation. 


$.85 postpaid. 


THE HUMAN HARVEST 


“A study of ie , decay of races through the 


survival of the unfi $1.10 postpaid. 


THE CALL OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
Society would be done a service if this book of 
sane counsel and rare insight could find its vad 


into the minds and hearts of all American yout 


$1,10 postpaid. 


THE RELIGION OF A SENSIBLE AMERICAN 
The practical working religion of a leader and 
$1.10 postpaid. 


teacher of youth. 


THE STRENGTH OF BEING CLEAN 


A brilliant White Cross address, showing the 


folly of the quest for unearned happiness. 


$1.35 postpaid, 


educator, naturalist and author, has 
been awarded the prize of $25,000 
offered by Raphael Herman of 
Washington, D. C., for the best edu- 
cational plan calculated to maintain 
world peace. Announcement of the , 
award was made here today by Dr. 
Augustas O. Thomas, commissioner 
ef education for Maine, and presi- 
dent of the World Federation of 
Education Associations, which di- 
rectedwthe contest. Thousands of 
plans were submitted for the consid- 
eration of the judges. 
From The Boston Herald, Dec. 8, 1924 


C 


THE HEREDITY OF RICHARD ROE 
A discussion of the principles of Eugenic Ss. 
$1.25 postpaid. 


THE STORY OF A GOOD WOMAN 
The story of the six dark years in the life of 
Stanford University. $1.00 postpaid. 


LIFE’S ENTHUSIASMS 

A little volume that gives rise to noble and 
jasting impulses from the idealistic visions which 
animate youth to the steadfast purposes which 
guide maturer age. $.90 postpaid. 


THE HIGHER SACRIFICE 
An appeal to college-trained youth to forego 
selfish or personal ambitions. $.90 postpaid. 


COLLEGE AND THE MAN 

An exposition of the value of college training 
together with sound counsel for those who must be 
content with self-education. $1.10 postpaid. 


UNSEEN EMPIRE 
Shows that nations are all under the domination 
of the unseen Empire of Finance. 
$1.35 postpaid. 


WAR AND THE BREED 

A strong argument to the effect that unarmed 
peace leads ever upward to national health, 
strength and prosperity. $1.60 postpaid. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF HOPE 


A scholarly philippic against pessimism. 
$1.10 postpaid. 


THE INNUMERABLE COMPANY 

Illustrates the diversity of paths into which 
differences of opinion in religion lead the searchers 
after truth. $.60 postpaid. 


AMERICA’S CONQUEST OF EUROPE 
Two addresses dealing with the subject of Inter- 
national Peace. $.85 postpaid. 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc., 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK 
299 Madison Ave. 


CHICAGO 
105 S. Dearborn St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
610 Phelan Bldg. 
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["PLEASANTRIES } 


“How do you sell this Limburger?” “I 


often wonder myself, ma’am.”—Medley. 


“Lots of foreigners are coming into our 
country.” “Yes, immigration is the sin- 
cerest form of flattery.”—American Legion 
Weekly. 


“Are they well-to-do?” *Well-to-do? 
Why, those people are so rich they can 
stay at home in the summer if they want 
to.” —Life. 


“T’ve got a new pig and named it Ink.” 
“What's the idea? Is he black?” “No, 
but he is always getting out of the pen 
and running all over.’—Ouwr Dumb Ani- 
mats, 


“Darling, will you make me the hap- 
piest of men in three letters meaning eter- 
nal bliss?’ “My answer is two letters 
meaning eternal freedom.”—Florida Times- 
Union. 


Cheery Soul (to friend) : 
dear, wot a turn you give-me! .I fought 
you was dead—strite, I did. I’ve ’eard 
several people speakin’ well of yer lately.” 
—Puneh. 


Frank J. Wilstach’s “A Dictionary of 
Similes” is incomplete. It fails to in- 
clude Kin Hubbard’s “Little Golden Moots 
eame in th’ grocery t’day shiverin’ like a 
Ford fender.”—New York World. 


“Lawks, my 


The wife of a Southern archdeacon sent 
his vestments to be washed. The next 
morning she answered the _ (telephone. 
“Miss Mary, do de archangel want his 
shroud  starched?”—Saturday Evening 
Post. 


“Your town band is pretty poor, isn’t 
it?” asked a guest. “Yes,” replied the 
landlord of the Pruntytown tavern, “but 
it is better than it was last year—there 
were more players in it then than there 
are now.’—Kansas City Star. 


“Yes, my friends,” said the theological 


lecturer, “Some admire Moses, who in- 
stituted the old law; some Paul, who 
spread the new. But after all, which 


character in the Bible has had the largest 
following?’ As he paused, a voice from 
the back bench shouted, ‘“Ananias!’— 
Columbia State. 


At an agricultural show in Dublin a 
pompous member of Parliament, who 
arrived late, found himself on the out- 
skirts of a huge crowd. Presuming he 
was well known to the spectators, he 
tapped a man on the shoulder and ordered, 
“Make way, there!” “Garn! Who are 
you pushin’?” was the unexpec ted reply. 
“Do you know who I am, sir?” eried the 
indignant M. P. “I’m a representative of 


the people.” “Yah!” growled the other ; 
“but we're the bloomin’ people them- 
selves.”—Tit-Bits. 


At last we know where Mark Twain got 
his sense of humor. We read in his “Auto- 
biography’: “I was told that I was a 
sickly and precarious and tiresome and 
uncertain child, and lived mainly on allo- 
pathic medicines during the first seven 

_ years of my life. I asked my mother about 
this, in her old age—she was in her eighty- 
eighth year—and said: ‘I suppose that 
during all that time you were uneasy 
about me.’ ‘Yes, the whole time.’ ‘Afraid 
I wouldn’t live?’ After a reflective pause— 
ostensibly to think out the facts: ‘No— 
afraid you would.’ ” R. 
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CONSIDER TWO DOLLARS 


Would we not all feel better if the pension 
for aged ministers was $2.00 per day in- 
stead of the present $1.50 per day? _ 
But this requires $10,950.00 more income 
each year. Our income comes from 
Annual Contributions and from interest 
of Permanent Fund held by American 
Unitarian Association as Trustee. Why 
should not our rich denomination’promptly 
increase both? 

Rev. HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Treasurer 

55 Emmons’ Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


| Any church, school or class can 
| publish a parish paper by using our 
co-operative plan. <A parish paper 
fills empty pews, keeps community 
informed, speeds up church work, 

Free Samples and Particulars. 
ji} Our plan provides a paper for your 
church without cost to you. 

The National Religious Press’ 

C.R. Grand Rapids, Mich, 


The Chest With the Chill in it 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


TYLE 
ERVICE 
ATISFACTION 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS — 
TO BOSTON 


[TH following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE © 


PARKER HOUSE 
‘COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 
Two blocks from A.U.A, Center. Opposite 
fee Chapel. European Plan. Phone Con-- 
gress 


sincere ce acre mace | 


= HOTEL LENOX 

= BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 

= _ Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
= Bay pe eam minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
& B.B. 2680. 

- 


SoSH ee TT eT Tei ins 


EMM smn ert 


The Annual Shoe Bazaar! 


Everyone comes to the midwinter sale 
at Thayer McNeil’s. The answer— 
regular merchandise of style appeal— 
regular Thayer MeNeil service, in fact 
is given at a special price. You will 
find values in only the finest footwear, 
marked down because of inventory and 
the new spring season. For genuine 


values, meet your friends at the foot- 


wear bazaar. Prices at 


$5.85, $7.85, $9.85, and $11.85 
47 Temple Place : 414 Boylston Street 
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Tye this eres 


Editorials. <j air eat tas 
Correspondence 
Hope in North Carolina; Taxation . . . 106 
“Quitting the Ministry’; Tribute to Unitarian 
Preachers; Eminent Unitarians; Leyden . . 107 
Original and Selected : 
A Move for Peace in the Balke by S. L.. 
Tonjoroff . . 100 
God Gets Blame Belonging to Russian” Chureh, 
by Thomas Van Ness_ . 101 
The Decalogue of Motherhood, by Amelia E. 
Morison . 4. 3 ee 
Communication: A Plea for Two Books 1. . 104 
Belief in Jesus Which Honors Ged by T. 
Rhondda Williams . 0, sete ee 
What the Churches Did in the Year. : 113 
Church of Manifold Service Dedicated; Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association . 29 115 
Ministers are Made in Childhood . ee Pah 
Religion Around the World . .. .. . 108 
New Books 
Of Making Many Books; ‘God and an Intel- 
lect,’’ by Hubert C. Herring; Books . . . . 109 
The Home 
Nabby —— Pamper; by Susanne Alice 
Ranlett . _ + ose! 6 na ea eee 
Poetry 
Winter Beads, by Winifred Ce bier: wee Se 
To Jean McIntyre >. ae « Seni AS 
Church Notes Witt. te oa 
Pleasantries *serccs,-s) aca, eee 


Church Announcements 


THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Rey. 
Roderick Stebbins, minister emeritus. Rey. 
Vivian T. Pomeroy, minister. Morning service 
at 114.mM. Sermon by Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, Jersey and 
Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. 
Rihbany, D.D., minister. Church service at 
11 a.m. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. Kinder- 
garten at 11 A.M. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11 a.m. Church School with Kinder- 
garten Class during Morning Service. Vesper 
Service at 4 P.M. Wednesday noon service, 
12.10 to 12.40. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (ere) 
eorner of Fourth Avenue and 20th 
Minot .Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a rt 
Souls School of Religious Education, young 
people’s and children’s classes. a1 AMZ 
Church Service. The church is open daily for 
rest and prayer. Strangers welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets, Rev. Harold BH. B. Speight, min- 
ister, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister 
emeritus. Choir of men’s voices; Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. Morn- 
ing Prayer with sermon by Mr. Speight; Holy 
Communion, February 1, 11 A.M. Daily services 
at 12.15 p.m. Monday to Friday inclusive. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649),. 
corner Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rev. 
Edward A. Horton, D.D., Minister Emeritus. 
Rev. Eugene Rodman Shippen, Minister. 
Church School at 9.45 a.M., under Waitstill H. 
Sha Morning service at 11 A.M. Young 
peop e’s discussion class at 5 P.M. Emerson ; 
Guild at 6 P.M. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. 
school at 10:15 a.m. Morning service, 11 A.M. 
Vesper service, Thursday, 4:30 p.m. Com- 
munion service on the first Sunday of each 
month after Morning Service. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 5. Free pews at all sery- 
ices. All are welcome. 
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